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PREFACE 


A DOZEN titles could have been found for this book, 
and none would have been explicit. Careful thought 
suggested that the title chosen is the most suitable and the 
least misleading. 

No one in his senses will suppose that this book reveals 
the secrets of writing best-sellers, or that it will prove a 
passport to literary immortality. No one has yet been able 
to assess the exact qualities essential to commercial and/or 
literary success in authorship, and certainly no one has 
been able to bestow even a proportion of the gifts clearly 
recognizable as among the essentials. 

In another field, that of art and commercial art, 
some are born artists; others would require perhaps 
more than regeneration to reveal a spark of talent. But 
these are the extremes; the very small minority. In be¬ 
tween are the majority who, with varying degrees of 
talent, perseverance, and potentialities, strive to im¬ 
prove themselves by practice, by instruction, by reading 
books upon their subject, and by studying the works of 
admitted masters of their art. 

In my first instructional book upon writing I com¬ 
mitted myself to this statement: 

“Nobody can be taught to write. Anybody with a 
real desire to write, plus an average vocabulary and 
enthusiasm, can be taught to write saleable short stories— 
and, incidentally, other forms of fiction. These quali¬ 
fications, excluding only the desire to write, are necessary^ 
to the mastery of any craft or profession.” 
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After twenty years, during which time I have gained 
much happiness and some money by means of my pen, 
I still see no reason to alter that comment. 

It is, however, made painfully clear to me every day 
of my professional life, that thousands write books who, 
while they have the necessary literary ability, have not 
the slightest knowledge of the technique of book writing. 
Many dissipate good writing in unacceptable form; 
others have latent ability but have not been trained to 
develop or to direct it. Thousands have the experience of 
life and the information to impart, but lack knowledge 
as to how to utilize it most satisfactorily. Others make a 
passably good job of inadequate material which, if they 
knew the ropes, could be presented to better advantage. 
There are many with good stories to tell, with valuable 
experience to impart, who are prevented, by their lack of 
knowledge of the first moves in the game, from ever con¬ 
templating authorship. There are many more who spend 
money they can ill afford to waste on continual postages 
when the material submitted has no chance of ever 
appearing in print. 

There are others, preyed upon in innocent youth, who 
slip into the hands of disreputable publishers and agents 
and suffer much financial embarrassment rather than 
confess the fruits of their foolishness. These are not 
hypothetical cases. They are happening in hundreds every 
week. I have continual evidence of them. 

It seemed therefore that, as one who has worked on 
the inside of writing in all its aspects (and despite con¬ 
tinual disappointments still comes to it with zest), I 
might be able to point out many a difficulty to others 
and perhaps suggest a solution. Possibly I could help 
them to make the best of themselves and of their 
material. 

Every day I give to established and aspiring authors 
information upon dozens of different points of authorship 
and publishing. For every one who has access to me and to 
others with similar experience there must be hundreds 
who have no one to consult. I suffered so much myself 
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in early years from lack of guidance that I hope and 
believe this volume will meet a need. 

After reading Living by the Pen a young man wrote to 
me and deplored the fact that I should presume to 
reduce literature to a commercial level and encourage 
what he called “routine writing” as a satisfactory 
occupation. 

One of the few masters who made any mark upon my 
life used to say: “Whatever you are, be a good one.” I 
still see sanity in that advice. I should like to be a Grin¬ 
ling Gibbons, but because that is manifestly beyond my 
powers I see no reason why I should not seek expert 
instruction on how to make a tool box and be more 
proficient thereby. There is such a thing as a sense of 
proportion and, above all, a sense of humour. It is a gift 
not particularly conspicuous among those who consider 
themselves qualified to safeguard literature. Mercifully 
it is to be found frequently among those who have 
already added to literature. 

Though I have lived happily by my pen I am not one 
of those who agree with Dr. Johnson that nobody but a 
fool writes for anything but money. He ignored the 
precept himself. For years I enjoyed writing much that 
no one deemed worthy of publication, let alone of pay¬ 
ment. I still write often without thought of publication, 
much less of payment. 

Those who write entirely for their own pleasure will 
not have such urgent need of books to guide them, 
though efficiency and improvement in craftsmanship have 
their inherent satisfactions. 

11 becomes more and more clear to me, however, that 
many of the people who are fanatically zealous for the 
safety of literature and critical of anything less dis¬ 
tinguished, are those who, failing to achieve recognition 
in any sphere of writing, satisfy their vanity by attaching 
themselves to the edge of the banner of literature. They 
are, however, invariably more intent upon public 
recognition of their position than upon studying the 
banner. 
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Those of us on the inside of authorship and pub¬ 
lishing realize how much we have to learn. We also 
realize that the man with ten talents will generally 
benefit by them, eventually, without assistance. The 
majority of us, with but one or two talents, are not 
ashamed of our desire to utilize them to the full and to 
put a polish on them. 


Great Dunmow', Essex, 

1952- 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE BOOK FIELD SURVEYED 


Enormous annual output of new books—British and U.S. statistics— 
Overseas publishing extending—Small percentage of acceptances— 
Publishers not philanthropists—Encouraging talent—Misleading in¬ 
ducements to authorship—The facts—Many categories of author¬ 
ship—Intelligent approach essential to success. 

'^HERE are nowadays some 17,000 new books pub- 
lished in the British Isles every year. These include 
several thousand new editions which, from the com¬ 
petitive angle in the bookshop, represent new books. 
Indeed, when they are established successes available for 
the first time at a popular price they are more com¬ 
petitive from the point of view of diversion of money 
than many a new publication. In the peak periods 
new novels alone may appear at the rate of seventy or 
eighty a week. 

In the United States there are published every year 
more than half as many new books and new editions. 
While a few of the best-sellers of each country appear 
on either side of the Atlantic the figures in the main 
represent separate books. Foreign works translated into 
English account for a small percentage of the total. 
Further, there are springing up in Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand home publishing in¬ 
dustries which, while they must be limited by the com¬ 
paratively small potential public and by the competition 
of imported books published in England, do add several 
thousands to the annual total. 

A long-established and most successful London pub¬ 
lishing house has admitted that i per cent of the manu¬ 
scripts submitted to them are accepted. That makes 
the number of book writers prodigious, and some pub- 
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lishers cannot be accused of being ultra-critical. Indeed, 
a consideration of many new books prompts the thought 
that it is doubtful whether they warranted publication, 
even from the commercial angle. But publishers are not 
philanthropists, and at least they know as much about 
public requirements as the public itself knows, which is 
not always very much. These books had, in the pub¬ 
lisher’s estimation, a 60/40 chance of paying for them¬ 
selves, otherwise they would not have appeared. A book 
may, of course, pay for itself without yielding handsome 
or even useful return to its author. That is quite fair. 
The publisher invests money heavily in a book; he is 
entitled to see it back before the author—and auto¬ 
matically the publisher—benefits unduly. 

It is, alas, all too evident that the same rejected script 
will often be counted in the annual total of a dozen 
different publishers, but even so the number of books 
written every year in the English language cannot be 
fewer than 100,000. There are many written that never 
leave the author’s hands; this is often, but far from 
always, an advantage. 

I can well believe that a fiction house might accept 
less than i per cent of the submissions. For the first- 
class general house, whose name and reputation ward 
off some of the quite impossible scripts, I would put the 
percentage of acceptances at from 2 per cent to 3 per cent. 

It is no exaggeration to say that at least one in six of 
the rejected books show promise, mis-directed talent, or 
failure on the part of the author to realize the possibilities 
of the material. 

A good publisher will always do his best to encourage 
talent and to develop it, but while there may be no 
limit to good-will there is a limit to time. While he may 
give advice he cannot always see that it is carried out or 
develop in detail a process of improvement and be sure 
that it is followed. He can but suggest that an autlior 
might be more happily employed in a juvenile market, 
or that while the extraordinarily vivid background in a 
submitted novel does not make up for the complete lack 
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of fiction technique, it does suggest that the author might 
write a good non-fiction book with the unusual setting he 
knows so well. He can but suggest these things, and does. 
Many authors resent even constructive criticism. Those 
who are more sensible have still to discover how best to 
reach these new goals. This book is intended to amplify 
such advice and to elucidate associated difficulties. 

It is strange, though perhaps natural, that the literary 
aspirant suspects over-statement in many forms of 
advertising, but swallows guilelessly the glamorous 
accounts of the golden pens of authorship, the fabulous 
fortunes left by contemporary writers, the unequalled 
freedom offered to those who wield a well-paid pen. 

Schools of journalism and authorship have their place 
in instruction. Coaching for many professions, even for 
university examinations, can now be taken by corre¬ 
spondence. The principle is sound and many schools are 
admirable, so long as their limitations are realized. 
Others are criminally misleading in their announce¬ 
ments, and their instruction is in the hands of those who 
have little qualification and less interest except in fee- 
snatching. 

There is, as Trollope says, ‘‘perhaps no career of life 
so charming as that of a successful man of letters . . . 
Who else is free from all shackles as to hours? . . . The 
author may do his work at five in the morning, when he is 
fresh from his bed, or at three in the morning before he 
goes there . . . And the author wants no capital and en¬ 
counters no risks ...” 

All this is true ... of the captains of authorship, but 
then captains of any industry, art or science expect and 
receive a freedom which, if not completely comparable 
to that won by the author, is at least sufficient to seem 
romantically enviable to the beginner. 

But it would be unfair not to point out that such 
success is obtained by the very few; that the majority 
earn from their books a wage which, in other professions 
requiring equal labour and comparable background, 
would be termed sweated labour. Many whose names are 
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well known on the fiction shelves of popular libraries 
do not make ;;(^i,ooo a year from their books. It is equally 
true that some whose names are unknown in the fiction 
field make appreciably more. 

Book writing is a fair field and if there are not too 
many flowers therein, at least it has pleasant surroundings, 
offers healthy conditions, and can be walked first in 
one’s spare time until there is encouragement to believe 
that it can be accepted as a permanent pasture. 

Few, when they first approach authorship, realize 
the extent of this field of books. A thorough and careful 
examination of all its possibilities may be profitable and 
will certainly be surprising. 

While fiction is the largest item in the annual pub¬ 
lication of books—in Great Britain between 3,500 and 
4,500 new titles a year, including new editions—it is 
not necessarily the most remunerative. Travel and bio¬ 
graphy account for an increasing proportion of the 
annual output. Philosophy, religion, and allied subjects 
make up several hundred new titles every year. Edu¬ 
cational books are in themselves a class that occupies 
the complete activities of many firms, and this does not 
include specialized technical books concerned with 
almost every science, art and industry. 

It should be clear to the inexperienced observer that 
the number and popularity of books upon current 
international and political questions, upon sociology, and 
domestic arts have increased considerably in recent years. 

Children’s books, knowm in the trade as “Juveniles” 
or “Rewards”, are a branch of publishing that involves 
an annual turnover of hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

While it would be a mistake to say that new poetry 
as a whole was a commercial publishing proposition 
to-day, it is fair to state that the interest in poetry, in 
belles lettres^ in intellectual literature and good plays is 
probably wider than it has ever been. The interest is not 
confined to people who can afford to buy, as distinct 
from borrow, books. 

Despite the hustle of to-day such a minor sub-division 
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as gardening may account for a hundred new books a 
year. Aviation has passed the pioneer stage when it was a 
subject only for technical and scientific books and it is 
now a strong line in general publishing. The same may 
be said of motoring, radio, television, etc. 

It can be argued that books upon aviation, for instance, 
displace former opportunities, books upon horses, for 
example, though riding is staging an inevitable and 
welcome ‘‘come back”. This is true, but my purpose is 
not to suggest an ever-increasing list of subjects for books, 
merely to make the potential author realize the extent 
of the market at any one time. It is useful also to realize that 
the market is inevitably fluid and subject to develop¬ 
ments, fashions, and such other factors as affect almost 
any industry or art. 

The full field should be examined by those who seek 
to write books. I have had submitted to me text books 
revealing such an ignorance of the facts that fiction 
could not have been a worse line for the author’s efforts, 
I know personally several writers who, first writing 
fiction in their spare time, found subsequently that they 
wrote much more useful books upon the subject of their 
particular profession. So many have said: “You know, 
I never thought of it.” It does not seem to be a particu¬ 
larly praiseworthy admission. Authorship, projected as a 
career or as a hobby, should surely be examined in all its 
branches and minutely in a particular branch before 
any script is submitted for possible inclusion in it. 

That, I submit, is an intelligent approach. Even in 
the arts an intelligent approach is not a handicap. 

The limitations of English grammar are such that to 
refer frequently to “he” or “she”, with the appropriate 
pronouns, is to court most confusing sentences. But it 
may be taken as read from the outset that the advice 
in this book applies equally to men and women. There is 
no field of authorship to-day in which women are not 
represented. In many branches of writing they have 
achieved distinction; in none is their sex prejudicial. 
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TESTS FOR POTENTIAL AUTHORS 

The signs of a potential writer—The inevitable apprenticeship— 
Even gifts need discipline and instruction—The value of straight¬ 
forward, lucid English—How to acquire it—A craftsman's com¬ 
ments—Testing the market before writing. 

I N my previous books I have outlined some rough 
tests that may be applied by a person who suspects, 
or who has been told, that he or she should write. I do 
not propose to repeat them here. Candidates for any 
other profession experience little difficulty in testing their 
enthusiasm if they are unable at first to assess their 
ability. There are exceptions to every rule and perhaps 
more in the world of writing than in most spheres of 
activity, but the rules are none the less based upon the 
wide experience and knowledge of successful men and 
women. 

Experience suggests, nevertheless, the wisdom of 
stressing again the fact that principles imposed in other 
branches of art and industry can be accepted with 
advantage by the prospective book writer. Authorship is 
not an unworldly, ethereal occupation. 

Those eager to enter most professions or trades study 
them from all angles, they seek the company of men and 
women already successful in the particular fields, they 
buy and digest books by experts upon the subject, they 
realize that while enthusiasm is precious, they have much 
to learn. They seek and welcome discipline, whether it 
be the rigours of a covenanted apprenticeship or the 
hardships of a touring theatrical party; whether they 
frequent the law courts in their free time, or spend every 
spare penny upon the hobby or pastime which they hope 
eventually to make their full-time occupation. 

It is not always so with beginners in authorship. They 

i6 
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sense a divine spark that lifts them above such drudgery. 
To those who have to sufl'er their immature, ill-directed 
and ill-digested efforts it looks far from divine. Often it 
is the very devil. 

I do not find among beginners in authorship as a 
whole much inclination to work and study intelligently 
and for a sufficiently long period. No architectural 
student would hope to plan a saleable house in his first 
year, no grocer would expect in a few months to compete 
with those who had been in the trade for years. But 
writing ... of course, writing is a gift. It is, and while it is 
kept as a private gift it can take any form it likes and few 
are harmed by it, beyond, perhaps, the long-suffering 
family circle. But once the owner seeks entry into the 
public market, the gift has to take shape. The shaping 
takes time. It would be unfair if it did not do so. 
The range of books to-day is remarkable in type, 
subject, treatment, quality and price; but no useful 
book is quite as shapeless as the beginner prefers to 
believe. 

It is unnecessary for an author to write brilliant 
English. That will always be beyond the major 
which includes many competent writers of useful 
Some best-sellers of recent years have revealed gr^fiir 
and syntax of such poor quality that they would shame 
many a sixth-form scholar and should shame any re¬ 
putable publisher. But only the author with exceptional 
gifts of story-telling or wealth of remarkable material can 
“get aw^ay” with such writing. The very term “get away” 
points the sad, but not fatal, deficiency. 

The humblest author should try to write correct, 
lucid prose which is at least adequate to the subject and 
matter in hand. 

In the ordinary course I cannot conceive of an author 
who does not read extensively. Most of those who turn to 
writing admit of a ravenous taste for reading from earliest 
years, together with a Tondness for words and the feeling of 
prose, even when the meaning escaped them. All reading 
is good, but the writer of books should read intelligently 
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and critically. Beginnings (Nelson), the confessions of 
established writers, makes instructive reading. 

The masters of English style are too well known to be 
enumerated here. They are almost all accessible in the 
indispensable Everyman Library. For those whose study 
of grammar was not all it might have been at school I 
cannot commend too highly a slim book so ably and 
compactly written by G. T. Warner, entitled: On the 
Writing of English (Blackie). Other invaluable instruction 
and reference books, such as Fowler’s works, I list in 
Chap. Ill, which is devoted to a writer’s equipment; 
the tools of the craft. It is true of writing that the bad 
workman will always blame his tools, but it is the belief 
of most of us who read many submitted MSS. that too 
frequently their authors have disdained the use of tools 
altogether. 

The ability to write simple, straightforward English 
is so rare as to be refreshing, yet it should be within the 
reach of every educated person. It does not imply any 
creative ability, but creative ability without it is sadly 
handicapped. Many authorities upon specialized sub¬ 
jects, who could give valuable books to the world, lack 
the ability to present their material lucidly. The desired 
effect can be, and often is, achieved by collaboration. 
Where the collaboration is required to give style and 
shape and grace it can be understood. Few are auth¬ 
orities in two contrasting fields, but where collaboration 
is required to produce even intelligibility it is not a 
matter for boasting. It is a handicap that the potential 
writer who cannot claim the advantage of special know¬ 
ledge will seek to remove. The whole machinery of 
instruction—tutors, evening classes, books—is available 
for those who have the will to find the way to improve 
their English. 

It is worth noting that Somerset Maugham, in The 
Summing Up, says: “On taking thought it seemed to me 
that I must aim at lucidity, simplicity and euphony. I 
have put these three qualities in the order of the im¬ 
portance I assigned to them.” 
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Somerset Maugham is by common consent one of the 
ablest literary craftsmen of to-day. The Summing Up^ 
A Writer's Notebook and Don Fernando (Hcinemann), 
indeed all his books, might be read with profit by those 
who seek to enter authorship. 

To these may be added, as preliminary reading: 

On the Art of Writing, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Craft of Fiction, Percy Lubbock. (Cape.) 

The Structure of the Novel, Edwin Muir. (Hogarth Press.) 

A Writer's Notes on his Trade. C. E. Montague. (Pelican.) 

The Writing of Fiction, Edith Wharton. (Scribner.) 

Adventures of a Novelist, Gertrude Atherton. (Cape.) 

Through Literature to Life, Ernest Raymond. (Cassell.) 

The Story of a Novel, Thomas Wolfe. (Heinemann.) 

It would seem also, judging from kind letters received^ 
that my own books. Short Stories: Plow to Write Them and 
Living by the Pen (Jenkins), have helped many with their 
problems. 

The reading of any of these books should fire the 
imagination of all who arc likely to make good eventually 
in the book world, even in a modest way. It is perhaps 
pertinent to remark that a publisher is frequently fired 
with enthusiasm for a submitted manuscript or proposal. 
One of his first reactions, however, is to examine the 
books already available or under preparation upon the 
subject in question. He also takes the view of experts 
as to the likelihood of the success of this particular book 
in its field. 

The author will not necessarily have access to all the 
publishing trade’s catalogues and reference books, 
though a good librarian will be able to place many of 
them at his disposal. It seems sensible, however, that he 
should himself inquire of a librarian or bookseller as to 
how far the ground he seeks to utilize has already been 
covered, and he should study such existing publications. 
In the case of a specialized type of book, he should seek 
opinions among potential purchasers as to the need for 
such a volume as he plans. 
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With fiction there cannot be the same precise exam¬ 
ination, but an intelligent bookseller can indicate current 
fashions and comparative preferences in fiction reading. 

The most successful'commercial concerns spend much 
money upon careful market research and consider it an 
investment. It is possible there may be some sense in the 
suggestion and intelligence in the writer who adopts it. 



CHAPTER THREE 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Wisdom from Goethe and Horace—The first difficulty—Acquiring 
helpful knowledge—Seeking and storing facts and experience—A 
cuttings library—Press cuttings agencies and their uses—Organiza¬ 
tions and officials who can help—Building a personal reference 
library—Suggested titles—The British Museum Reading Room— 
The London Library. 

“TlJE who does not expect a million of readers should 
not write a line”—thus Goethe, and every 
beginner will kindle to the belief which, if it is wisely not 
displayed, is surely cherished in secret. And it is well 
that such enthusiasm should be encouraged in author¬ 
ship for it will be needed as balm to initial disappoint¬ 
ments. 

It is not paradoxical to commend simultaneous con¬ 
sideration of the advice of Horace: “Ye who write, 
choose a subject suited to your abilities, and long ponder 
what your powers are equal to, and what they are unable 
to perform.” 

A few moment’s contemplation of these precepts will 
present to every beginner a difficulty which, at first, 
appears almost insuperable. He proposes to write the 
simplest form of novel. When I say simplest I mean a 
novel with a home setting, which involves no country or 
incidents completely unfamiliar to the author. From the 
point of view of knowledge in the broadest sense this is 
the most elementary type of book. Yet even here the 
aspiring author will find his equipment hopelessly in¬ 
adequate. 

If you have undue confidence in your particular 
store of exact knowledge, try to write 5,000 words con¬ 
cerning activities in your own house so that they can be 
easily and accurately visualized by the uninformed 


81 
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reader. You will find that even the most elementary 
details—the number of windows, the position of the 
doors, etc., escape your memory, though for years you 
have had daily opportunity of observing them. 

But, you may say, it is possible to write a novel, even 
a successful novel, without mentioning the number of 
windows or the positions of doors. True, but this is only 
a small and homely instance of your lack of precise 
knowledge. 

Any novel, for example, will probably include one 
or more of the following everyday incidents: Birth, 
wedding, death, suicide, motor accident, inquest, divorce, 
police proceedings, sports, commercial transactions, 
politics, psychological crises. 

Can you write accurately and convincingly about the 
details of any of them ? I have known beginners attempt 
even a detective novel without discovering details of the 
most elementary procedure. 

It is clear that an author’s equipment, indeed his 
stock in trade, must include not only imagination and a 
literary facility, but the possession, or means of ready 
acquisition, of knowledge. 

The process is fairly simple, once the principle is 
accepted, but it is essential to know the ropes. 

The keen stamp collector is always alert to the 
possibilities of adding to his collection or to his know¬ 
ledge of philately. That man he meets at lunch may 
receive foreign stamps, or his firm may have a branch 
abroad; that nephew’s friend home from Canada may 
clear up some local point about a Canadian issue. The 
elderly friend of his father’s was in the Post Office fifty 
years ago; he may be able to talk delightfully about 
early issues and their reception. An odd periodical 
picked up in the hairdresser’s will possibly print a stamp 
column; the daily press may carry occasionally an inter¬ 
esting philatelic correspondence that must be followed. 
The keen stamp collector’s hobby is never out of his 
mind; he is always on the alert; at any time may come 
an opportunity that can be utilized for good. 
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So it should be with the writer. 

The printed word will obviously be the chief source 
of amplification and extension of experience, but none 
doubts that personal experience is to be preferred where 
it is acceptably obtainable. 

Many novels have been written about countries never 
visited by the author. They were prevented from enjoy¬ 
ing personal experience of the scene they described by 
circumstance, not by contempt for first-hand knowledge. 

On the looms of literature are to be found strands of 
every human emotion ever conceivable. First-hand 
descriptions of every known country are woven in the 
printed word. Such passages are the work of masters, 
yet even the most ingenious young author would scarcely 
suggest that a patch-work of the various required 
materials would make a serviceable, let alone a desirable, 
tapestry. 

One of the prime tools of any author’s equipment is 
his knowledge of life. Even the author who works upon 
an abstruse engineering treatise will be more successful 
if he has intimate knowledge of the type of person who 
will read his book and can assess the reactions of their 
minds. He has the key to their interest. 

And experience and knowledge of life can be added 
to by reading, by observation, by inquiry, by con¬ 
structive thought, by study of such fundamentally 
appealing subjects as philosophy, comparative religions, 
sociology, psychology. 

It has been said that young authors give their minds 
too much exercise and too little food. The caution was 
never more wisely administered than to-day. So keen is 
the competition and so superficial are many of the novels 
published that the qualifications of a novelist are apt to 
appear negligible. In some circles the person who has 
not written a book is half-way to local distinction. 

Authorship is none the worse for being approached 
in a business-like manner. Even the finest craftsmen 
brought order and method to bear upon their genius. 

The sensible author will see at once the value of 
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systematic storing of information, atmosphere, and 
impressions. It is possible for the fiction writer to write 
a chapter in a Scottish setting based upon memories of a 
holiday enjoyed ten years previously, but that back¬ 
ground surely cannot be as vivid as if it were based upon 
notes made at the time when the impressions were fresh 
and vigorous in the observ^er’s mind. 

A technical authority may write an excellent text 
book from the depths of his study but it will be of more 
service to readers if it is the result of practical as well as 
theoretical experience. 

The author should welcome life and living, should 
possess and cultivate the seeing eye, the hearing ear; 
even a sensitive nose. There are many w^ho go through 
life scarcely exercising their faculties beyond the degree 
required for self-satisfaction and self-preservation. They 
visit places without absorbing much more than the 
menu, they live with people and have no knowledge of 
their minds, they seek neither beauty nor peace, in fact, 
resent the intrusion of anything that even threatens to 
disturb their placid, undemanding existence. 

Of such folk authors are not made. 

Arnold Bennett said that a novelist is he who “having 
seen life, and being so excited about it that he absolutely 
must transmit his vision to others, chooses narrative 
fiction for the relief of his feelings”. Thackeray thought 
that the “two most engaging powers of an author are to 
make new things familiar and familiar things new”. 

I cannot imagine either of these requirements being 
fulfilled without systematic seeking and storing of know¬ 
ledge and experience. 

This does not mean that every potential writer must 
be a Paul Pry with a notebook; that he will study physical 
and psychological reactions beyond his own experience 
or courage by peeping through keyholes. It does not mean 
that every holiday is to be turned into a note-taking 
expedition, that every friend is regarded primarily a& a 
source of copy, that every private life known to him is to be 
exploited. 
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It is not necessary for an author to be unsocial or 
unmoral, though a noisy few to-day arc both; in them¬ 
selves and in their books. 

There is not the slightest evidence in the history of 
literature that pornography pays or endures. 

I have written novels, and have made, not lost, friends 
through them; but I do know how much work and re¬ 
search, how much planning and how much checking go 
to the humblest effort. I have seen, too, the notebooks 
and planning books, the reference libraries of many 
successful authors. True art is to conceal art, but the works 
are there. 

If leading novelists can keep notebooks with a record 
of their impressions of places and scenes, if they can jot 
down even flashes of conversation that are typical and 
gems of their kind, the practice is at least worth con¬ 
sideration by the beginner. 

It has been said of a good journalist that if he does not 
know a certain fact he does know where to find it. The 
author of books can limit the scope of his activities to 
some extent, but even so he should seek from the outset 
to build up his own reference library. Even the fiction 
writer will find many facts that can be usefully stored; 
the specialist will need to keep abreast of his subject. 

There are appearing continually in the daily and 
periodical press and in technical journals, articles and 
reports that embody important information. Many 
daily newspaper accounts present not only facts but 
procedure. It is useful to file such items. It is often 
difficult otherwise to lay hands upon the necessary 
information at the time it is wanted. 

If newspaper cuttings are stored in large numbers 
and covering many subjects it may be necessary to have 
an envelope system with perhaps even a simple book or 
card index reference. National newspaper libraries, 
which store millions of cuttings, have found that the best 
way is to mark the date and the title of the new^spaper or 
periodical from which the item is taken, at the top of 
the cutting, and to fold it down the column lines so that 
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the identifying headings are in front. If necessary it can 
be folded across after it has assumed the single-column 
form. 

This may sound a trivial suggestion, but anyone who 
has consulted the average amateur writer’s newspaper 
cuttings, waving like tattered banners of all sizes from 
an irresponsible corner clip, or scattering like dropped 
playing cards, will know the worth of the suggestion. 
Newspaper library cuttings arc consulted urgently scores 
of times a day and are undamaged and swiftly handled 
after years of wear. 

They are most conveniently stored in envelopes about 
10 inches by 4^ inches which open down the long side. 
It is a good investment to buy tough envelopes at the 
start. Odiers will need replacement after a few months 
of use. 

The trained writer will soon know what to cut for 
reference, and, more important still, what not to cut. 
The beginner’s over-anxiety invariably results in too 
many cuttings, but a weeding out process later is a simple 
matter. 

There are cuttings agencies who will supply cuttings 
from the British and/or world press on a particular 
subject. Details will be found in The Writers^ and Artists^ 
Tear Book (Black). 

An inquiry will bring full details of their service and 
charges. 

Those who have had little experience of the world of 
writing remember vaguely that they have seen “Press 
Officer” among the numerous officials listed on a theatre 
programme. They gather that certain individuals, whose 
life blood is publicity, have a manager whose business it is 
to keep them “in the news”. They know that it is in the 
interests of commercial concerns to maintain publicity 
departments. They do not visualize such press officers 
as being of much assistance to them. But there are 
hundreds of press officers and public relations depart¬ 
ments whose services can be sought by the author and 
whose assistance is most valuable. 
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Almost all the Government departments whose 
activities impinge upon public life have Press depart¬ 
ments that are ready to assist bona fide inquirers with 
information. H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, 
W.C., of which many have vaguely heard, has probably 
the largest list of any publisher in the Commonwealth. 
The Office publishes tens of thousands of books, reports, 
pamphlets, leaflets, even postcards, upon an enormous 
range of subjects and embodying facts and figures of 
very real value to the writer. Circulars of all their pub¬ 
lications can be obtained as they are ready, and most of 
the Stationery Office publications arc reasonable in 
price. 

Colonial and Dominion Offices in London and the 
Embassies and Legations of foreign countries offer 
similar facilities in regard to the interests they serve. 

Most of the large industries co-operate in research 
and in trade publicity. It is as much in their interest as 
in the author’s that if he wishes to describe industrial 
conditions his comments should be informed and accurate. 

All the great individual concerns have their publicity 
officers and departments. Air, sea, land transport com¬ 
panies are ready to supply facts and photographs to 
serious inquirers, and their public relations depart¬ 
ments will go to much trouble to obtain the exact in¬ 
formation required. The national and nationalized 
institutions—hospitals, life-boat ser\aces, fire-brigades and 
such services as the Red Cross, A.A., R.A.C., etc. 
are equipped to serve in this way. Most of the leading 
religious bodies have their own press organizations and 
inquiry officers. 

The headquarters of national sports and amusements 
are, with few exceptions, most helpful. All the pro¬ 
fessions and arts have ruling bodies which are in possess¬ 
ion of, or have access to, the accumulated literature and 
history of the professions. 

This is not to say that you should write to the Law 
Society and ask them kindly to write out the procedure 
to be followed when your hero wants to get a divorce, 
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and will they also please describe the type of court in 
which the case would be heard as you won’t have time to 
get there. Oh, and P.S., what kind of wig would the 
judge wear? 

None of these sources of information welcomes the 
inquirer who is too lazy to do his own work or confronts 
them with queries that (a) could be answered by reference 
to the nearest public library, or {b) are asked to settle a 
private wager. These organizations have no time to 
waste, neither do they expect to be asked to pay postage 
on their courtesies. 

Trade associations are generally helpful; public 
personalities who depend upon the good-will of the 
people invariably employ a secretary who will facilitate 
acceptable publicity. 

The writer will be guided by his plans and later by 
developments (which may not always coincide with 
initial ideas) in the gradual building up of a home 
reference library. This, in addition to the cuttings, 
booklets, etc., of especial interest, will include a number of 
volumes. These books can be acquired gradually and 
need not necessarily be bought new. It is a bad invest¬ 
ment, however, to buy them in too dilapidated a con¬ 
dition. They will all come in for frequent use on the 
shelves of the methodical author. 

I refer to such books as: 

, The Bible. 

The Prayer Book. 

A good English dictionary. 

English-French dictionary. 

English-Latin dictionary. 

Modern English Usage^ H. W. Fowler. 

The King^s English, H. W. Fowler. 

Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, Roget. 

A compact encyclopaedia (the Everyman can be built up 
volume by volume and is excellent). 

Whitaker’s Almanack, 

A complete Shakespeare. 

A concise history of England. 

An anthology of English poetry. 
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An atlas and gazetteer. 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable^ Brewer. 

A dictionary of Quotations. 

A dictionary of Synonyms. 

The Writers'" and Artists" Year-Book. 

Few can afford to keep up-to-date with such annual 
volumes as Who's Who and Debrett’s Peerage and they are 
best consulted in a public library. 

Many masterpieces have doubtless been written with¬ 
out the aid of any of these volumes. This book is not 
intended for authors of masterpieces, hut for the majority, 
and to them they will prove useful. I go further and say 
that if these books be acquired and no word is ever 
written by their owner they will be a rich investment. 
They cannot fail to add to their owner’s interest in life 
and in living. 

The spread of free library facilities in recent years has 
been remarkable. In many countries the educational 
authorities pro\'ide travelling libraries that visit even the 
most remote ^’illages frequently. Their chief aim, however, 
is naturally to cater for the general reader as distinct 
from the special student. The number of volumes carried 
must be limited. The author living in remote parts may 
find himself handicapped for references, but even the 
smaller towns to-day have good public reference lib¬ 
raries, country libraries offer excellent postal services. 
Most of the London suburbs are well served, and City 
workers who happen to reside in a district which is not 
very^ well served will often find that they are entitled, 
for a nominal sum, to utilize the Public Library of the 
Borough in which their office is situated. There are most 
valuable London reference libraries in such places as the 
Cripplegate Institute, Guildhall and St. Bride’s Institute, 
though many who might use them are unaware of their 
existence. Such libraries have their counterparts in other 
cities. University libraries will be known to thousands 
who are in a position to enjoy them. 

Those writers who plan extensive research should 
explore the services of “Aslib” (The Association of 
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Special Libraries and Information Bureau), 52 Blooms- 

bury Street, IV.C.i. 

In London, too, are two libraries which are a boon 
to authors of the world on a visit to Britain, I refer to the 
Reading Room of the British Museum and to the London 
Library. 

The Reading Room of the British Museum is world- 
famous. Under its vast dome gather scholars, students, 
writers and other seekers of information from almost 
every country in the world. Great men and women have 
studied there, but its magnificent resources and its in¬ 
valuable organization can be freely enlisted by the 
humblest in the land. T he one proviso is that they must 
be serious \vorkers and seekers. The British Museum 
Reading Room cannot tolerate time-wasters, the curious, 
the novelty hunters, those w^ho fancy a brow^se in a flatter¬ 
ing literary atmosphere. 

For that admirable reason the applications for tickets 
are scrutinized most carefully. Applications must be 
accompanied by a letter from a responsible person who 
guarantees the applicant’s bona fides, his personal integrity 
and integrity of purpose. And in this case “responsible 
person” means what it says; a letter from any friend who 
can use notepaper with a business heading is not enough. 

The holder of the ticket must, of course, work in the 
Reading Room. It is not permitted to remove any 
volume or periodical, map, etc., for the resources are 
not confined to books alone—but the Reading Room is 
open every normal day from g a.m. to 5 p.m. (Colindale 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 

The tickets are also available for the Museum’s News¬ 
paper Library at Colindale, some few miles out of 
London, but readily accessible. 

The resources of the Reading Room and the News¬ 
paper Library are so vast and the area required for 
storage so large that some requests for volumes must 
take appreciable time in the execution. 

I mention this point because several writers within 
my experience have come to London especially to verify 
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or amplify certain facts and have obtained entrance to 
the Reading Room for that purpose. Because they have 
had no knowledge of the procedure they have found 
much of their time wasted and a further possibly difficult 
and expensive visit has become necessary. 

Those who plan to use the Reading Room extensively 
may care to note the existence of a Guide to the use of the 
Reading Room {British Museum) published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Neither the British Museum Reading Room nor the 
London Library^ which is situated at St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.r, is intended for those who require to 
read new books. 

The Library docs not aim to compete with com¬ 
mercial circulating libraries but to supply good books 
in all departments of knowledge. Membership, which is 
subject to nomination by a member and to election, can 
be by an annual subscription or upon a life membership 
basis. It offers an unvaluable and widely used postal 
service. 

It is a natural fault, but still a fault, of many in the 
writing world to assume that such knowledge as is part 
of their daily routine is equally accessible to, and appreci¬ 
ated by, others. Several reviewers arc prone to this error, 
and it is possible that some such may claim the preceding 
Library information to be elementary and unnecessary. 

I know, not from guesswork, but from continual 
experience, that it will be useful to the majority of those 
for whom this book is W'ritten. Therefore it is included. 
When, in a previous book, I made very brief reference 
to the desirability of press contributions being type¬ 
written and prepared to conform to normal practice, I 
was told by a prominent reviewer that such advice was 
quite unnecessary. At the time of reading his review I 
had hand-written manuscripts in my office—and that on 
a national daily newspaper—to say nothing of a prodigious 
pile of scripts that had never borne the slightest indi¬ 
cation of the name or address of their senders or, in some 
cases, of tlicir sanity. 
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If any facts or criticisms in this volume appear un¬ 
necessary to a particular reader, let him be thankful 
that he is ahead of many; the facts are included with the 
desire to help, not to patronize, and they arc prompted 
by long and continuing experience, much of which is 
still painful. 

Bow to Find Out, How to Use Books both by Lionel 
McColvin (Cambridge) and Facts and How to Find Them. 
W. A. Bagley (Pitman) may be useful supplementary 
reading to this chapter. 
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SOME HINTS ON NOVEL WRITING 


What the public wants—Don’ts for first novelists—Recognition slow— 
Plot finding—Best-sellers—Humorous fiction—Narrative needs— 
Characterization —Careful planning essential—Limits of creative 
energy—Beginners’ faults—13angcrs of procrastination—Tests of good 
writing and good work—Thriller writing. 

'^HE methods of no two novelists are alike, and in 
theory it would seem presumptuous, even useless, 
to offer general advice upon planning and writing novels. 
If it were so in fact I should be spared innumerable 
inquiries, and the consideration of many manuscripts 
which, with a little experienced guidance, could have 
been so much better. 

For what they arc worth, therefore (and they must be 
necessarily general rather than specific in application), 

I offer these few comments. 

Maupassant characterized the majority of the reading 
public as consisting of those wdio said: “Comfort me; ' 
amuse me; touch me, make me shudder, make me i 
laugh.” It was the minority, selected spirits, who said: ' 
“Let this show us the truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Despite the reputedly unparalleled realism of the 
modern novel, that criticism still applies. Despite nudism, 
the naked truth is still shunned and the vast majority 
of books published to-day are concerned with unrealities, 
or realities mixed with romance to make them palatable. 

There is no sin in producing or consuming recreational 
reading; my point here is to give pause to the beginner 
who feels that his first book should be a social document 
or a fiery cross. There are those who have first succeeded 
with burning indictments, but tliey have invariably 
suffered. Detached observers are unlikely to be convinc- 
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ing, especially when their literary powers are not fully 

developed. 

Those who approach the planning of their first book 
often imagine that it is necessary to secure some out¬ 
landish setting or a fantastic plot. Such things are an un¬ 
necessary strain upon their undeveloped powers. Too 
many, indeed, tackle a novel as their first literary exercise. 
Such blind faith is a confession of ignorance. The writing 
of any novel that has coherence, literary form, and ade¬ 
quate style is a considerable task. The possession of all 
these qualities is by no means a guarantee of publication, 
and given publication there is no certainty that the book 
will yield sufficient return to do much more than pay for 
its typing. 

But, you say, money is not your prime object, and 
though success would be refreshing, it is by no means 
essential. Good for you, but there is nothing unique in 
this attitude. Even my first novel—the first published, 
not by any means the first written—earned a sum that 
approximated to a rate of threepence an hour for the 
time expended upon its writing. Yet I still go on writing 
novels, and should do even though they were not pub¬ 
lished. I enjoy writing, as do thousands of others, but it 
would be grossly unfair if this book led any to believe 
that novel writing was easy, still less easy money. 

The initial failure to recognize writers subsequently 
highly successful is common knowledge. Beginners gloat 
over the fact that distinguished publishers’ readers were 
unable to detect the possibilities of books that subse¬ 
quently achieved unusual sales. They like to think of the 
inefficiency of the so-called experts, and occasionally of 
the fickleness of the public taste. It would be more to the 
point if they thought of the patience and resolve of the 
novelists who, suffering continual rejection or non¬ 
success, persisted not only in writing but in improving 
their equipment. Time spent in criticizing the imper- 
ceptive purchasers would be better expended in improving 
the quality of the article. 

The beginner should face these facts. They will not 
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deter those calculated to succeed eventually in novel 
writing, but by causing the unsuited to reconsider they 
will save the time and patience of many. The general 
level of novel writing to-day is probably higher than ever 
before. The reading public, as distinct from the book 
buying public, is increasing. The demand for novels will 
probably increase in the near future, though in the last 
few years non-fiction has gained much ground in public 
reading. There was a time when non-fiction reading, 
apart from instructional books, was largely confined 
to the more intellectual section of the reading public. 

To-day it becomes increasingly difficult to place a 
first novel unless it shows unusual talent. The majority 
of first novels do not sell two thousand copies, and 
yield just about enough to cover actual outgoings. This 
is not due to the publisher’s greed. The recognition even 
of merit is a gradual affair. The process of recognition 
and its difficulties will be discussed later; meanwhile, it 
suffices to repeat that many authors whose names arc 
well known upon the shelves of any popular library do 
not make ;;{^i,ooo a year by their books; many make 
appreciably less. 

Undaunted, the reader decides to proceed with a 
novel. He will either be astonished by the multiplicity 
of plots that fly like tempting birds before him, or he will 
decide that every dramatic occasion has been fully ex¬ 
ploited and that nothing is new enough to give scope to 
his particular gifts. There have always been but eight 
notes in an octave, yet new and satisfying musical com¬ 
positions arc produced every year. 

It is a frequent remark that a novelist has the choice 
of only sixteen, twenty-three, or thirty-six plots. The 
number varies, but in my experience it is never fewer than 
the number of notes in an octave, and is seldom supple¬ 
mented by details of the authority quoted. 

This question of basic plots, or dramatic situations, 
has been examined by experts. The number of thirty-six 
is generally accepted and was the result of an exhaustive 
analysis of literature by Count Carlo Gozzi, an Italian 
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dramatist whose successes started in 1761. His findings 
were supported by distinguished contemporaries, in¬ 
cluding Goethe. 

More recently Georges Polti has developed the same 
subject in The Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations (Bird), but 
it should be clear that his plots—revolt, adultery, con¬ 
flict with a God, pursuit, enmity of kinsmen are taken at 
random-—are basic situations, permitting of much elabo¬ 
ration and shades of meaning. They are “nature in the 
raw”, so to say; elemental situations with the starkness 
of Greek tragedy. Any one of them can have a thousand 
different developments, a thousand varying shades of 
presentation. 

To deplore as a crippling condition the fact that a 
writer has but thirty-six plots from which to choose is 
absurd. Masterpieces have been written upon one such 
theme and the beginner, if he be clever enough, could 
utilize all the thirty-six without overcrowding. Indeed, 
what are far more likely to overcrowd the first novel are 
the author’s verbosity and the effects of his immature 
powers of selection. 

The beginner lessens his handicaps if his first essay in 
novel writing is concerned with subjects and settings 
upon which he can write with some knowledge and 
experience. This does not mean that his mother-in-law’s 
life story should be presented just sufficiently veiled to be 
non-actionable, but still devastatingly transparent to the 
victim. It does not imply that a man should use his actual 
business setting as a background. Common sense is not a 
useless tool in the writer’s equipment. 

The recipe for best-sellers has never been discovered, 
and never will be discovered. If it were it would mean 
that public demands were standardized and constant 
and successful suppliers of it would be so numerous that 
they would suffocate each other. 

If you doubt this, look back upon some of the best¬ 
sellers: The Sheik, If Winter Comes, The Constant Nymph, 
Sorrell & Son, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Jew Suss, The Good 
Companions, Gone with the Wind, The Citadel, Forever Amber, 
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The Screwtape LetterSy The Story of San Micheky The Bridge 
of San Luis Rejy Cold Comfort Farmy The Specialist. 

If they possess one common denominator I would say 
that it is probably sincerity of purpose. Those who think 
that even romantic novels of the lighter kind can be 
written as a joke are misled. 

James Agate was right when, in reviewing an author’s 
attempt to write a selling novel, he reminded him that 
“best-sellers are never written by authors setting out to 
do below their best. In all cases, without exception, the 
authors of best-sellers have believed in them. To put it 
forcibly, if grossly, your winner is the result not of a bulge 
in the cheek, but of a belch from the heart...” 

One further general warning: be quite sure you are 
well advised before starting upon a humorous novel. 

The public and publishers are crying out for new 
humorists, but that very cry should imply the difficulties 
and dangers. It is the devil’s own temptation to imagine 
that, because you are good company and have some 
reputation for humour and repartee among friends, you 
are a humorous novelist in the making. Printed humour 
is the most elusive form; no atmosphere, no gestures 
or expression, no inflexions of the voice, no encourage¬ 
ment from company assist the humorous author. Re¬ 
member the phrase “coldprint.” 

It is safer far to try out your humour as dressing to a 
basic plot. If you can achieve one genuinely humorous 
character in your first novel, you will have done wisely and 
well. It is another thing to find and to sustain a basically 
humorous situation through the length of a novel. 

The principal demands of the reading public, like the 
vices and virtues of men and women, do not alter with 
the years. Much, if not all, will be forgiven the author 
who can tell a story. There is a danger to-day of 
regarding health and strength as the be all and end all of 
existence, and there is a tendency among modern writers 
to believe that a few psychological gymnastics, particu¬ 
larly if a little indecent, need but the addition of odd 
literary flourishes to make them a novel. Some support 
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their pitiful antics, but they are not the worth-while 
public, and they are certainly not the public that the 
beginner should seek to satisfy. 

If a writer cannot do without a distraction framed 
above his desk I suggest that Sir Philip Sidney’s words, 
\ “Give me a tale which holdeth children from play and 
1 old men from the chimney corner”, are likely to be less 
damaging than a modern photograph which, under the 
guise of physical fitness and photographic art, is nothing 
more than pornography. 

This claim that sound story-telling is fundamentally 
important is borne out by investigation. Chaucer, Shake¬ 
speare, Balzac, O. Henry, Conan Doyle, Dickens, Dumas, 
Plardy, Galsworthy, Mason, R. C. Hutchinson, James 
Hilton, Ouida, Ruby M. Ayres, Nigel Balchin, Dennis 
Wheatley—select them how and where you will— 
each answers to the test. 

Another point should emerge from a thoughtful 
recollection of those books that remain in the memory. 

' It is the importance of characterization. For one author 
who has impressed indelibly a setting upon your mind, 
nine will have etched an unforgettable character. 

The planning of a story and the building of a character 
or characters are not easy. Expert and successful novelists 
do not find the planning of a novel simple. Many spend 
months upon the first plotting. Frankau told me that he 
often takes six months over the satisfactory shaping of the 
skeleton of a book before he starts to clothe it with words. 
Brett Young’s working notebooks would be an eye- 
opener to the aspirant. He plans his novels so carefully 
and in such detail that he can invariably send the first 
chapters to the printer before the balance is written. 

Such precision is rare indeed, for even competent 
writers generally find that the most careful plans are upset 
by the characters as they develop, and these alterations 
involve reconstruction of chapters that have gone before. 

John Galsworthy confessed in his Romanes Lecture 
that ‘T sink into my morning chair, a blotter on my 
knee, the last words or deed of some character in ink 
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before my eyes, a pen in my hand, a pipe in my mouth, 
and nothing in my head. I sit, I don’t intend; I don’t 
expect; I don’t even hope. I read over the last pages. 

“Gradually my mind seems to leave the chair. Suddenly 
my pen jots down a movement or a remark, and goes on 
doing this, haltingly, perhaps, for an hour or two. 

“Those pages, adding tissue to character, have been 
supplied from the store-cupboard of the sub-conscious, 
in response to the appeal of one’s conscious directive 
sense.” 

That, perhaps, represents the beginner’s ideal; but 
though an enviable contemplation may be postulated, 
the lesson is still clear. It is a perhaps more enviable 
picture than that of the novelist’s tearing his hair and 
chewing his pen, but there is still a background of (a) 
thought; (6) experience upon which to draw. 

Let there be a smile of envy, possibly, for Arnold 
Bennett’s recorded total of 335,340 words in a year, 
and this all commissioned work, but no attempt to 
emulate him. A study of the section on novel writing in 
his The Author'*s Craft will be more profitable. 

The detailed construction of novels is too large a 
subject to explore here, but it may be useful if, as one who 
has had thousands of first novels through his hands, I 
record some of the most familiar and invariably fatal 
faults of beginners. They include, apart from faults of 
writing : 

Selection of settings and subjects beyond their powers. 
Choice of settings beyond their experience and knowledge. 
Overcrowding with innumerable characters. 

Lack of coherence and literary form. 

Absence of beginning, middle or end. 

Ignorance of psychology which produces unconvincing 
reactions. 

Inability to focus attention upon chief characters and to 
sustain interest in them. 

Totally inadequate powers of narration and characterization 
Inept and trivial dialogue. 

Absence of any sense of the dramatic. 
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Unrelieved ordinariness of plot and characters and triteness 
of expression. (It is not enough to have nothing radically 
wrong with a book. The absence of vices does not nec¬ 
essarily imply the presence of virtues.) 

Ignorance of the first principles of professional preparation, 
etc. 

Pernicious anaemia. (Too many first novel writers have not 
advanced beyond their belief that dignity and dullness 
are synonymous and that saintliness and sanctimonious¬ 
ness are the same thing.) 

Overworked themes. 

There was a priest who wrote to his bishop to ask 
him to conduct a Quiet Day in the parish. His lordship 
replied that he thought the parish needed not a Quiet 
Day but an earthquake. It is worth remembering. 

As to the actual method of writing, there the beginner 
will find a host of entrancing temptations. Shall he, like 
Shaw, use shorthand, and jot down profundities with the 
jolting of a bus ? Shall he, like Wells, write in a bouncing 
hand and insert his second and even more remarkable 
thoughts in those exciting balloons? Shall he, as Gautier 
did, affect the inspiration of burning incense, or seek 
soothing music in the tradition of Milton and Bacon ? 

Here, indeed, novel writing becomes exciting. But 
then the most dangerous temptations are always exciting. 
Credit the devil with knowing his job. The fact is that 
when success, or a private income, has arrived, the ideal 
surroundings can be chosen. Until then, as in every other 
craft, the answer is work, work, and work—in the happiest 
surroundings that circumstances permit, but let no 
circumstance prevent your writing. Novels have been 
written and are being written successfully in circum¬ 
stances so difficult and depressing that they would con¬ 
found all but the enthusiastic worker. But then it is only 
the enthusiastic worker who deserves to succeed. 

Let the beginner beware who finds that he has done 
nothing at the end of a week because he didn’t feel in the 
mood, there were interruptions, he had to go out, ideas 
wouldn’t come, he was obsessed with other things, the 
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light was bad, or the neighbour’s radio was a distraction, 
or the child was weeping, or . . . well, there are a hundred 
excuses ready made. Successful writers have survived 
them, some countered them all at the same time. 

Let the writer who gets nothing done go into the 
confessional each night. It is a simple process. He need 
only kneel before a mirror and if he has any integrity of 
purpose he will find laziness, procrastination, self-pity, 
lack of concentration among his glaring sins. 

We would all like a writer’s cottage in the country. 
It provides such a perfect excuse for going out and not 
writing at all. But of such is not the literary kingdom of 
heaven. Far more likely are success and satisfaction to 
come to him who, like Henry Williamson, had a cottage 
in the country, but, he has confessed, “I found it difficult 
to pay the rent of the cottage in those days, and when my 
wife fell ill and had to stay in bed for nearly three months 
I did the cooking and the housework and washed the 
baby’s napkins and found time to begin my writing 
only about ten at night, writing Tarka in the kitchen while 
the baby cried in the crook of my left arm . . . 

“The baby cried and cried, and I got so tired of 
cooking that in the end we ate bread-and-butter and 
lettuces for every meal, and daily I wrote between five 
and six thousand words of Tarka^ usually after midnight 
when the baby fell asleep and did not need walking 
about with. Yet I enjoyed it all; I knew the prose was 
straight, keen, and true. Facts, you know—it’s all here 
in Devon if you just happen to see, hear, or smell 
it.” 

There are some suggestions, however, that may be 
offered as regards actual writing. Putting aside affectat¬ 
ions and legitimate personal preferences, the author 
should seek to discover when and where his brain is 
freshest and most creative, but should not allow laziness 
or so-called artistic temperament (they are often 
synonymous) to dictate impossible conditions and 
surroundings. 

I think most beginners write not too much but too 
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speedily. They do not realize, and cannot always recog¬ 
nize the symptoms, that just as strenuous physical 
exercise can limit the creative powers of the brain, so 
concentrated creative work can tire the body. This fact 
should be respected. Any valuable creative work is 
physically exhausting. 

I doubt whether a normal person can write creative 
fiction for more than four hours a day. This may not, 
of course, include revision. 

If with you narrative “simply flows, my dear”, stop 
on your knees after your visit to the mirror confessional. 
Pray for relief from this affliction. Read, too, as a penance, 
this extract from an article on Plain English by Miss 
Dorothy L. Sayers: “The test of good writing is a simple 
one. If a sentence puzzles or startles you, pull it to pieces. 
If it is good writing, then the harder you pull, the more 
tightly you will discover it to be woven together; and the 
more closely you examine it, the more meaning it will 
yield. But if it tumbles to bits easily—if you find its 
syntax dislocated, its epithets imprecise, its meaning 
vague or contradictory—then it is bad, and should be 
quickly thrown into the dust-bin of oblivion; one should 
not keep rubbish lying about in the house of the 
mind.” 

If, too, you have a rousing desire to present a slice of 
life, forget it. Slices of life, cooked by the inexperienced, 
are apt to give rise to violent indigestion. They have 
been known to produce choleric fits from whiclx pub¬ 
lishers never recover. 

Dialogue, one most successful novelist confessed to 
me, is the very devil. It is, and the fact should be accepted, 
for it has a deceptively facile appearance. Little can be 
said to assist the author in the writing of easy and con¬ 
vincing dialogue; he will be learning all his days. He 
will learn more readily if he addresses his earnest attention 
to the subject from the outset. 

As to tests which an author should apply to his own 
work I can scarcely do better than to reproduce some 
comments by Sir Desmond MacCarthy in a Sunday Times 
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article, which are reproduced with his permission. They 
were framed in the original as tests helpful in the assess¬ 
ment of an author’s picture of life. To me they seem 
excellent as a basis of self-examination by first novelists 
. . . and not only first novelists. 

“Does he,” Sir Desmond asked, “read human nature 
correctly ? 

“Does he make his people live? 

“Do the stories reveal them? 

“Are those stories trivial or not? Are they well 
told? 

“Is there irrelevant matter in them? 

“Is the writer’s attitude towards the events and 
characters he describes morally sound? 

“Does he love what is lovable, hate what is detestable? 
Is his love sincere and his hatred fair? 

“When pessimistic, are his indictments well-founded 
or merely peevish or arrogant? 

“When he leaves us with the opposite feeling about 
life, does that infection proceed from a deep or from a 
superficial response to the world? 

“Does he laugh at what is funny or in the wrong 
places ? 

“When he wants us to sorrow over his characters, 
does he describe what is really poignant, or does he 
just work the pump of sentimental tears? 

“Does his book help us to walk sure-footedly or does it j 
teach us nothing? 

“Does he express what he thinks or what he only 
supposes he ought to think ? 

“Are the emotions he makes us feel worth having in 
themselves ?” 

Sir Desmond continues: “We do not necessarily ask 
these questions while we read, but the answers to them are 
implicit in our general impression of every book when we 
have finished it.” 

The tests thus set out in item form may lack the 
fluence of the original continuous narrative, but they are, 

I think, more suitable to the purpose on hand. 
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The “thriller”, perhaps because it appears deceptively 
simple and possibly because its successful creators achieve 
large sales, attracts many beginners; far too many. 

There arc many types of “thrillers”, but the public 
definition of them is more or less synonymous with 
detective stories. “Westerns” are another popular class. 
They should not commend themselves to the untried. 

The standard of writing of the mass of detective stories 
is low. Indeed, it would not be unfair to say that many 
quite successful writers of detective stories would not be 
able to write a saleable novel on a non-detective theme. 
This is because there is a vast public which requires the 
excitement of a crime, a certain ingenuity in its 
presentation and a water-tight knowledge of police and 
legal procedure. Given these they are uncritical of 
dialogue, plausibility, convincing characterization and 
Other ingredients necessary to a straight novel. 

It must be admitted that with a few exceptions, such 
as Conan Doyle, the crime story has not, until recent 
years, generally attracted the best literary talent. There 
was no need, in order to sell crime stories, to reveal 
intellect, wit, or literary excellence. 

To-day, however, the ablest detective novel is indeed 
a novel to which can be applied the best standards of 
criticism. Such names as G. K. Chesterton, E. C. Bentley, 
Monsignor Ronald Knox, Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, 
Miss Margery Allingham, Cecil Day Lewis, Edmund 
Crispin are sufficient endorsement of that claim. 

There is still, however, a mass of poorly written 
material to which the aspiring novelist may be tempted 
to add. The temptation should be resisted. In any case 
even the most elementary crime story will require of its 
author a considerable knowledge of crime and its results. 
Readers of such books may not worry about scores of 
split infinitives, but they will have nothing except scorn 
for a writer who does not know inquest procedure or the 
correct symptoms of certain poisons. 

Novel writing in any form is not nearly as easy as it 
looks, and when the most exhaustive tests have been 
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applied and the reactions seem satisfactory, there still 
remains the preparation of the manuscript, a not un¬ 
important preliminary in successful marketing. 

This will be dealt with in Chap. VI. Meantime, the 
less prominent but even more numerous possibilities of 
non-fiction books may be examined with profit. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


NON-FICTION BOOKS 


Evcr-incrcasing scope—Modern fashions in biography—Is there room 
for your book?—Dangers of duplication—Necessity for planning— 
Try it on “the dog”—Angles of approach—Value of sincerity— 
Types of index—Points about titling—Keep a carbon. 

T O the observer outside any aspect of the trade the 
largest class of non-fiction book must seem now¬ 
adays to be the political, international and sociological 
commentary. This is inevitable in view of the state of 
world affairs and the international mindedness of the 
general public, due to modern speeds of dissemination of 
news and of transport. Sales, however, are not always in 
proportion to the advertising expenditure, and many such 
books must obviously be out of date in less than a year. 
Many non-fiction books of other types will sell, with 
slight revisions, for fifty years. 

Indeed, the prominence given to such topical books 
and the fact that comparatively few people are qualified 
to write them, must not blind the potential author to the 
many other types of non-fiction works that are not 
as restrictive and may sell equally well and with less 
proclamation. 

The long-standing category of biography has been 
extended in recent years. Once confined to the portrayal 
of the lives of famous or notorious subjects, it now includes 
many life stories which, for want of a better description, 
may be called human documents. Biographies and 
autobiographies of late have included the stories of such 
hitherto unlikely subjects as burglars, waiters, taxi-cab 
drivers, sales-girls. By past standards such people’s 
careers were not deemed worthy of public recognition. 
The success of many of them is interesting and reassuring. 

46 
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Biography is the richer for including the often fruitful 
stories of “men and women in the street”. There is fre¬ 
quently much less justification for the publication of 
immature reflections so precious that they cannot be 
sold for less than eighteen shillings. The day is over for 
the forced biography (or autobiography) that courted 
sales primarily on an index littered with titles. 

The modern interest in the comparatively unknown 
person as a subject for biography is not, however, con¬ 
fined to contemporary lives. In recent years many 
hitherto obscure characters from the past have yielded 
excellent books. 

The writing of such biographies does not require 
of the author less scholarship or research, but it does 
allow him to explore fresh fields without crippling 
competition. As the late E. V. Lucas once dryly remarked, 
“It is advisable that not more than three studies of 
Napoleon should appear in the same year.” 

Indeed, given the necessary qualifications in a pro¬ 
spective biographer, one would have thought that the 
existing literature on the subject would be studied 
carefully before a book were planned. Clearly it would 
have to be studied in the writing of the book. Not so; 
there are too many who feel that the world is waiting for 
their particular interpretation of a world figure or their 
personal comments upon a subject already treated within 
a dozen volumes. 

A publisher can scarcely be blamed if, when con¬ 
fronted, say, by a biography of Henry the Eighth which 
embodies no new material, he points out that there are 
already a handful of competing books upon the market, 
several of which have been commercial failures. 

The beginner’s enthusiasm for a pet hero or heroine 
should be tempered with circumspection and supple¬ 
mented by inquiry. It would seem more sensible, before 
embarking upon a biography which may entail a year’s 
work, to “test the feeling of the market” by estimating 
the existing literature upon the subject and seeking to 
discover the measure of its success, by submitting a 
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synopsis to a likely publisher, by taking the opinion of an 
expert on the bookselling side. 

The zealous beginner may fear that by thus showing 
his hand he runs a risk. He does, but only the minute 
minority of publishers are unscrupulous and they are 
unlikely to be the firms interested in serious biography. 
In any case, is the risk greater than that entailed in a 
year’s wasted work? Besides, it is most unlikely that 
the beginner will be in a position to offer exclusive and 
highly valuable material of sufficiently exciting value to 
persuade a publisher dishonestly to purloin the idea. 

Even with consultation and with a publisher’s support 
it happens occasionally that two authors and their 
respective publishers work upon the same theme, un¬ 
known to each other. It is only when the books have 
reached the early announcement stage that the dupli¬ 
cation is observed. Then, often, quite amicable discussions 
are held, and it may be decided to proceed with both 
books or the author who is less advanced in his project 
may decide to withdraw or delay. 

There are risks in every profession, and this is a remote 
one. The sooner the serious writer comes to regard pub¬ 
lishers as collaborators and encouragers rather than as 
commercial exploiters and unfair critics, the better for 
his progress. 

The very large class nowadays of scientific, philo¬ 
sophic, religious and allied books designed for the general 
public, as distinct from the academic student, gives 
opportunity primarily for the expert. Such experts, 
however, in my experience, are very frequently innocent 
beginners when it comes to writing a book, and not very 
tractable beginners at that. It is my hope that they may 
derive some benefit from certain passages in this chapter. 

There are also, quite clearly, many experts upon 
various subjects who could and should write books, 
but who have either never given the subject a thought or, 
having given it thought, have been deterred by one or 
more of several reasons. The reason that most frequently 
gives sanctuary is that they do not know how to set about 
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a book. Perhaps to those, this guide may be of assistance. 

The writing of children’s books and of school books is a 
complicated task and success can, or should, only come 
after a close study of the market. It is possible, however, 
to suggest that before competing in this field an author 
should examine carefully not only the lists of rival houses 
but the list of the house to which it is proposed to send 
the script or suggestion. Every publisher of children’s 
books frequently receives scripts dealing with subjects 
already covered in his list. 

It is necessary to realize clearly, not just to guess at, 
the limitation of vocabulary of the particular age for 
which the book is planned. Store must be set upon 
accuracy, readability and ordered narration. Slang and 
dialect should be used sparingly, if at all. Selectivity 
must be highly developed in a writer for young people, 
and an ability to compress without squeezing out the 
essential life blood of the narrative. For young people 
want life and the sensation of life; action, colour, vivid 
characterization, crisp and natural dialogue, these are 
welcome ingredients. Romance must be present in bio¬ 
graphies and travel books, for young people respond to 
physical adventure. Plays written for the classroom 
should recognize that fact and also keep within the 
bounds of classroom equipment. 

Clifton Fadiman, in Reading Vve Liked^ writes very 
wisely when he says ‘T think, that children . . . are more 
sensitive to beautiful writing than is generally supposed 
. . . The smooth confections of to-day are not well written 
in the sense that The Wind in the Willows is. They are 
merely correctly written ... if the authors would set 
down freely and lovingly the child in themselves, they 
might by some glorious accident produce masterpieces.” 

There are, in addition, the very large numbers of 
books written about hobbies, recreations, domestic arts, 
etc., by people who, while they have special knowledge 
of their subject, are not experts in the sense that they earn 
their livings by its pursuit. 

It would be a presumption to offer advice on writing 
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to those qualified by scholarship and access to new 
material to write a full-dress biography of an important 
person. It can be mentioned, however, that not all so 
qualified study the modern trend of biography. There 
are fashions in biographies, developments in the styles 
most successfully employed for them, in the method of 
approach. 

The official biography of a statesman may be in almost 
every respect similar to-day to the biography of his 
counterpart fifty years ago. But such biographies are the 
minority; their subjects ensure their success, the com¬ 
petence of their biographers is, or should be, assumed. 
There are hosts of lesser biographies and their authors 
should study contemporary work. The obvious method 
of approach, the orthodox treatment, may not be the 
most successful, or even the best. 

To all other writers of non-fiction books it cannot be 
anything but good advice to ask them to think about 
their subject—all round about it, before they write a 
word. 

The chief difficulty with any informative book is to 
decide the division of the material. Whatever plan is 
selected, and the merits of many will have to be weighed, 
it will present difficulties. There will be much material 
that falls almost equally happily in several divisions. 
Duplication and overlapping are constant dangers. 

The principle by which the writer must be governed 
is the satisfaction of the reader. It is difficult for the expert, 
however willing, to detach himself sufficiently to assume 
the reader’s attitude. That is where the frank criticism 
of the outsider is useful. But the outsider must be chosen 
with care. It is often an author’s practice to consult a 
friend with knowledge of the subject to say whether the 
book shows any mistakes or omissions. Such a “vetting” 
is most useful when the book is completely written. 
The advice of such a person can be valuable as its writing 
proceeds, but this friend is not a fair representative of 
the eventual reader. 

Someone must be found who knows nothing of the 
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subject, but who is reasonably intelligent and informed. 
Such a person may fail to understand certain technical 
terms, but more important are the explanation, the 
reasoning, and the general persuasiveness of the book. 

Almost every expert, even when he sets out to be 
“elementary”, assumes too much knowledge in his 
reader. Further, he is often far from happy in his ex¬ 
planations of products, processes, and principles which 
to him are part of existence rather than of acquired 
knowledge. 

There are writers of distinction who map out mentally 
a whole short story, even in the smallest detail, before 
they write a word. It may be possible to plan non-fiction 
books in this way, but I doubt it. I am suspicious immedi¬ 
ately, from sore experience, of the man who says, “It’s all 
at my finger-tips. I’ll just let it run.” This I could have 
said myself when I started Short Stories: How to Write 
Them, I tried to make it as straightforward as though I 
were talking to a potential contributor across the desk, 
but it needed much planning. 

Preliminary planning has many obvious advantages, 
but even with this forethought there will be much 
subsequent adjustment, and the author is well advised 
not to count any chapter unalterable or to have it finally 
typed until the book is completed and re-read as a whole. 
Odd paragraphs of advice or comment have a curious 
way of refusing to fit into the places originally planned 
for them; many points are omitted, others on re-reading 
require amplification. It is difficult to keep a sense of 
proportion and doubly difficult to secure the desirable 
cohesion and unity at the first writing. 

It is well that the author should have a very clear 
conception of the type of public at which he aims. Few 
books can interest all—the uninformed, the partially, 
the particularly, interested, the almost equally expert. 

When the range of public is clear in the author’s 
mind it should govern his method of approach and his 
style. Two things are certain in these connexions: he 
must not patronize the reader, must not be technical for 
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the sake of being technical, and where special terms are 
necessary he must see that their meaning is clearly under¬ 
stood. 

Sincerity is an inestimable virtue, even in non-fiction 
books, and personal opinions and preferences should be 
included only where essential and good reason should 
be given for them. Facts are the important part. 

If the first planning develops into chapter heads, the 
author will find that he jots down under each heading 
the sub-topics to be discussed therein. Much adjust¬ 
ment will be made among such notes before the author is 
satisfied that he has secured the most logical and most 
easily understood arrangement. Such sub-headings may 
serve a later purpose. Some books will need no index, 
others will require an extensive index which obviously 
cannot be completely compiled until the book is pagin¬ 
ated. These are referred to in Chapter XIII. Others, 
without needing a full index, will be made more easy 
of reference by the indication of the contents of each 
chapter at its head. This book makes clear the method; 
the items are the sub-heads of the chapter planning. 

The title will give much secret anguish to the author, 
and the result will quite probably be altered eventually 
by the publisher. There is no copyright in titles and 
there are, alas, countless duplications, particularly in 
novel titles. The expense of organizing a central clearing 
house for the registration of titles—it has been mooted 
frequently—would be considerable. The difficulties of 
duplication, though irritating, involve perhaps one 
book in a thousand, and in any case arise from lack of 
intelligence on the part of the public. A quiet chat with 
any bookseller will astonish the author who is apt to 
believe that at least his friends will order his book in¬ 
telligently. 

A novelist friend of mine told that he had registered 
as a trade name one title under which he was determined 
eventually to write a book. Whether it would actually 
be any safeguard if another author unwittingly in¬ 
fringed it is another matter. If it were possible for the 
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registration to be advertised sufficiently widely to ensure 
its being brought to the notice of all but the careless, 
he might have a case. If, however, the duplicating book 
were produced in all innocence and the “infringement” 
were not discovered until publication, I can hardly 
believe that a court would order the impounding of the 
existing copies, though they might direct a re-titling of 
subsequent editions, if any. However, it was a pretty 
fancy and the author was prepared to pay for it. In such 
ways business is created. 

The beginner is scarcely likely to go to such lengths, 
but it is advisable to examine the titles by authors who 
have already written on the subject. If the local library 
is not sufficiently comprehensive to carry the catalogue 
of all English publications in print, it will be in the hands 
of the publisher to whom the book is submitted. In any 
case the author’s title will not prejudice the issue either 
way. It will not be taken into account at the first reading 
—unless it be so clever as to predispose the reader, or so 
transparently foolish as to prejudice the script’s 
chances. 

The questions of illustration, quotations, and other 
what I might call “extras” are dealt with in the next 
chapter, which treats also with the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

Lest any should be inspired or irritated into starting 
work before that chapter is read, I would beg them to 
keep a carbon copy—whether they are typing themselves 
or sending the work out. Such advice should be unnec¬ 
essary, but publishers frequently receive scripts in¬ 
volving infinite labour and research, sent from the other 
side of the world and most precariously packed, and they 
are accompanied by a note which says: “Please take 
great care of this as it is my only copy!” 

This note often, but not always, bears the name and 
address of the sender, which does not appear on the 
script itself. The note may arrive before or long after the 
script, or not at all. Many publishers have been publicly 
damned for retaining or losing scripts that they would be 
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only too thankful to return if they thought any but 
their owners would accept them. 

It is quite usual to send with a script from abroad 
stamps of the country of its origin to cover its return. 
It is quite usual, but I cannot see that it is intelligent. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPT 


The etiquette of quotations—Copyright considerations—The guiding 
principles—Acknowledgments—Anthologies—Innocent infringement 
—Forewords—Dedications—Typing practice and costs—Binding 
and fastening—Presentation of illustrations. 

“OEFORE I discuss the actual mechanical aspects of 
presentation of a script—they should be important 
to the beginner—there are various “additions” to the 
original writing. I refer to quotations, forewords and 
dedications. 

The question of quotation yields to commonsense 
examination, British copyright, briefly, exists in every 
original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work. 
It is essential to note the word original^ and the copyright 
in that original work is vested automatically in its orig¬ 
inator. There is no legal process. If the original material 
is performed or delivered the performance must be in 
public. 

The protection of this copyright lasts for the lifetime 
of the author and for fifty years afterwards, with a few 
exceptions that need not trouble the ordinary author. 

If original literary works are published or performed 
posthumously for the first time, copyright exists until 
publication or performance and for fifty years there¬ 
after. 

What it means, in effect, is that anything published in 
the last fifty years is copyright, but that does not mean 
that the facts and opinions contained therein are beyond 
the researches of the present-day author. 

Facts are common property; what is copyright is the 
author’s thought and work and arrangement of them, 
and, of course, his opinions, arguments, etc. The claims 
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of imaginative work to the protection of copyright will 
need no stressing to the sensible and honest author. 

Few non-fiction books can be written without reference 
to the existing publications upon the subjects, but 
reference is different from “lifting” material. 

It was Charles Reade who said, when accused of 
drawing upon existing authorities: “I milked three 
hundred cows, but the cheese that I made was my 
own.” 

Those who wish to study the subject of copyright in 
detail will find extended reference to it in several of the 
books I have recommended in Chap. III. It may help here 
to indicate briefly some of the things you may, and may 
not, do. 

If, as the schoolboy said, Socrates died from an over¬ 
dose of wedlock, you may say so in these words, even 
though they be the exact phrase used by a living historian. 
It is a fact, and there is nothing unusual or original in the 
statement of it. What you may not do is to appropriate, 
say, a copyright passage from a writer who has imagined 
the scene of Socrates’ death and described it in original 
and therefore copyright detail. That is a literary property; 
its creator has rights over it for the prescribed period. 

There is no copyright in a joke. For one thing none 
can prove who originated it; most jokes derive from age- 
old tales and take on a modern dress. 

You could, therefore, compile a calendar of jokes 
you had heard or read. If, however, you took pains to 
bring those jokes into a certain arrangement, then you 
put literary work into them. You produce a calendar of 
Scottish jokes, or jokes topical to each month of the year. 
If I want to do a Scottish joke book, or a book of jokes for 
November, I cannot just blithely “lift” the appropriate 
section from your calendar. You have given time and 
thought to the editing and arrangement and you have 
rights in the results. I must do similar work for myself if I 
would avoid infringing copyright. 

Of course, when a joke becomes extended, or is told 
in a highly individual manner, with description and 
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particular phrases, it becomes more than a joke and often 
a protectable literary property. 

The law is so framed that passages from books can be 
extracted for purposes of review and criticism, but not 
for the embellishment of other people’s work without the 
originator’s consent. 

It may be that if you are writing a novel and you set 
your hero and heroine in a pastoral setting, you would 
like a really good sunset description. You remember some 
matchless passages in Hardy which would suit you 
splendidly. If Hardy were alive would you presume to 
ask him to write the passage in your chapter? Of course 
not. Can you therefore contemplate using the fruits of 
his genius without permission, and—worse still—hope 
that they will pass as your own? If you can do these 
things, or even contemplate them with equanimity, then 
you should seek other fields than authorship. They will 
give quicker returns. 

It is another thing to have a model, a master whose 
art is studied and whose excellence is examined and if 
possible emulated. Many a distinguished writer has 
shaped his style in a classic mould and any author with 
enthusiasm will have personal preferences and loyalties, 
but there is still a difference between admiring while 
endeavouring to emulate, and copying. Some modern 
books derive from masters, occasionally doubtful masters, 
and in many cases the derivation is so transparent that 
it makes manifest the pitiful inadequacies of the dis¬ 
ciple’s mind. 

The utilization of other people’s material should not 
enter the fiction writer’s mind. He may legitimately read 
up his scene or his setting, for few authors can avoid at 
times the introduction of scenes and activities of which 
they have no intimate knowledge. There is no need to 
avoid them. But their creative work must be their own. 
In this connexion I would mention one small point which 
arose within my knowledge. 

Adventure writers seek eagerly to provide new settings 
and to stage new sensations. Now there are some ad- 
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ventures that have been experienced by few people; 
in fact, only by two or three living people. Reaching a 
height of several miles in the air, descending to the 
depths of the sea, travelling over five hundred miles an 
hour are instances. 

A writer of my acquaintance sought to make his hero 
experience an adventure in this rare category. He could 
not, of course, imagine with exactness the sensations 
and the physical and psychological reactions of the 
person concerned. So he read the books of one who had 
done this very rare deed and used innumerable details 
therefrom. He could scarcely re-write them because they 
were bald facts. He did not consult the original author, 
let alone acknowledge his indebtedness. The man who 
had risked his life to be able to record those facts (and 
perhaps was still waiting for royalties on his book!) was 
annoyed. I think, quite rightly. He asked for com¬ 
pensation, and secured it. 

It may be truth that King Kong cats fourteen bananas 
at breakfast; truth that anyone who cares to visit his 
island can verify, but if only one man has visited his 
island and recorded, in English, a description of the meal, 
the fact is best stated with acknowledgment to the 
author who went to much trouble and expense to prove it. 

The writer of non-fiction books may desire frequently 
to make quotations, though he will remember that the 
function of quotation is to amplify and endorse existing 
material, not to take the place of original thought and 
labour. 

A quotation of an odd sentence may be sufficiently 
acknowledged by citing the author’s name. A longer 
quotation should be qualified by the name of the author 
and, if a printed quotation, the title of the book from 
which it is quoted, together with its publishers. The 
quotation can be similarly ‘‘placed” if it is derived 
from a periodical or from a public speech. 

If a quotation is of more than a half-dozen lines it is 
courteous, if not always insisted upon, "to obtain per¬ 
mission of the author. Letters can always be addressed 
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care of his publisher. Because an author is dead it is not 
wise to neglect this formality. Others may still have 
rights in the material and purloining is never a praise¬ 
worthy profession. The six lines quoted as a rough guide 
do not, of course, apply to poetry complete in that 
length. Six lines of poetry taken from their context 
might not annoy; a complete poem of that length is a 
separate entity and entitled to difl'ercnt treatment. 

It has been my experience that reputable authors 
seldom refuse a courteous request if permission is sought 
before the quotation is made, not after it has been 
published. 

As authors are frequently on the move and do not 
carry their complete works with them, it is sensible to be 
explicit. To ask a man who is out of reach of reference 
for permission to quote the first paragraph on page 50 
of his novel Nunc Dimiitis^ when there are several different 
editions and none within reach, is not to court a glad 
reply. 

It is more useful to record the purpose for which you 
would like to quote the passage, give the passage, and 
mention the book from which it is taken. 

If you are compiling an anthology, of course, for which 
you require complete “items”—poems, essays, short 
stories, or whatever may be the basis of your anthology— 
you must be prepared to pay fees in almost every instance. 
They will vary from a guinea to ten guineas, according to 
the length and the standing of the author. Some there 
will be who, comparatively unknown, will welcome the 
distinction even without payment (though I have never 
thought that just cause for declining to pay them). 
Some others there may be who, kindly disposed and com¬ 
fortably placed, will give free permission or ask for copies 
of the book. 

If their material is so good as to warrant inclusion in 
the anthology, and that anthology is calculated to be a 
commercial success, then clearly they are entitled to 
payment. There will be some compilations, of course, 
that are estimable but which cannot be money-makers. 
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Few authors will refuse to contribute without fee to such 
productions, but they do not necessarily include the 
countless so-called charitable magazines and annuals, 
some of which are well able to pay for contributions and 
still to make a handsome profit. If an author wishes to 
make a donation to charity there are ample opportunities. 
To my mind it is grossly unfair to ask him to give a story 
whose market value is £,20 to aid the production of a 
magazine which is so ambitious that it competes with the 
commercially produced magazines from which he de¬ 
rives his living. 

Authors are quite reasonable as a rule, though agents 
are apt to scare unwitting offenders if they can. I re¬ 
member once, quite innocently, printing in a collection 
of epitaphs one which I was told was genuine and which 
was, actually, the composition of a well-known poet. 
It had appeared in a collection of his verse. The agents 
in the case wrote a formidable letter drawing attention 
to the heinous offence and asking what reparation I 
proposed to make. 

I wrote to the poet, regretted the error, which was 
innocently made, and promised to emend the next 
edition. He replied most charmingly that as he had on 
many occasions utilized extracts from my “howler” 
books without quoting the compiler he was only too happy 
that we had been of service to each other. In most cases 
unwitting offences, when apologized for, are forgiven. 
Sometimes it is necessary to make acknowledgment in 
subsequent editions. 

When permission for quotations have been secured 
they can, if few, be acknowledged in a footnote on the 
page in which they occur. If they are numerous they are 
generally brought together in a general acknowledgment 
which appears in the preliminary pages of the book. 

Forewords require a moment’s thought. Enthusiasm 
is sometimes apt to outrun discretion in this matter and 
forewords, once sought, are not easily shelved. 

The test should be: Will the foreword give the book 
additional weight and importance ? Will it strengthen its 
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appeal and its value? If so^ it is justified. The test that 
should not be allowed to affect the issue, is: Will it 
flatter the author’s vanity? 

Too many beginners, when a book is projected, tell 
some friend that they want him to write a foreword when 
it is finished. The friend, amused and complimented, 
tells his friends and is secretly excited at the prospect of 
seeing his own signed words in print, possibly for the first 
time. 

But before the book is finished, doubts begin to haunt 
the author. Does the friend’s name really carry any weight 
or imply any expert knowledge outside the family 
circle? Retractions are difficult, but if they are not made 
swiftly, worse may follow. A publisher may suggest that a 
foreword is scarcely necessary for a book of this kind. He 
may mean what he says, or he may be dissatisfied with 
the quality of this particular foreword and the interest- 
value of its writer. The result is the same in each case: 
regret, mortification, awkward occasions. 

It is not necessary of course to secure a public name 
in order that a foreword shall carry weight. The success 
of technical books is often assured by the blessing of an 
authority whose name means nothing outside his parti¬ 
cular field of activity. 

There are some personages who write so many fore¬ 
words that their value is discounted by the public. 

The author is advised therefore to do no more than 
keep the foreword in mind until the book is accepted. 
If an important person is approached it is much more 
likely that his interest will be forthcoming if he is sent a 
paper-bound copy of the book when set. The receipt of a 
bulky typewritten manuscript would intimidate all but 
the most magnanimous. 

If an author is confident or certain of securing a fore¬ 
word by a person whose prestige will undoubtedly help 
the book, the fact can be stated when the script is sub¬ 
mitted to a publisher. In a few exceptional cases I can 
visualize its affecting the decision if the script were in the 
doubtful category, but authors should aim at producing 
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scripts that can stand on their own feet first. Such scripts 
are most likely to use the impetus of a good foreword to 
the best advantage. 

It seems to me courteous to ask a person’s permission 
before dedicating a book to him, and, permission given, 
to submit the wording to him. Probably, unless the terms 
of the dedication are actionable, or the effects damaging, 
an author can dedicate his book to anyone. The exception 
would be Royalty. Any reputable publisher would 
require to see proof of permission before he would pass 
such a dedication. But I still think, though books have 
been dedicated to me in the kindest of spirit without my 
prior knowledge, that permission should be sought. 
After all, if were a bishop and found my name upon the 
dedication page of, say. Kiss Me for the Night is Youngs 
I should count the author a little discourteous, though he 
might be a fervent admirer. 

The dedication can be left until the proof stage; indeed, 
it is advisable, because, particularly in the case of non¬ 
fiction works, the nominee may prefer to see the work 
which is ascribed to him. 

In seeking all or any of these favours a stamped ad¬ 
dressed envelope is, or should be, a natural courtesy. 

As to the actual script, there are a few notable authors 
whose handwritten script is presented and is accepted, 
but the beginner is not in a privileged position. 

The value of an article is not reduced by sensible 
marketing, and professional practice requires a type¬ 
written script. The quarto sheet is most generally used, 
but there is nothing against foolscap, except its less 
convenient shape. 

The paper should be thick enough to allow easy 
reading without “showing through”. 

It is general to type double spacing, to leave a two- 
inch margin on the left, to indent each new paragraph 
a further four or five letters, and to number the pages. 
It is advisable to start each chapter on a fresh sheet. 
Some prefer to number each chapter separately. It has 
the advantage that if additions are made at a late stage 
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they do not entail the re-numbering of the whole script. 

There are many ways of fastening manuscripts, some 
malicious and some efficient. The writer must be governed 
to some extent by the “bulk"’ of the script. There is no 
objection to fastening each chapter or section inde¬ 
pendently. The aim is to provide easy handling and easy 
reading. To that end it is advisable to fasten the script 
so that the first word of each line is not left to the imag¬ 
ination. 

Those who cannot afford an efficient typewriter or 
typist will invariably be forgiven by understanding 
publishers. Others will not be thanked for slovenly work, 
and certainly not for “blind” typewriting, wherein all 
the open letters are filled up with ink. The remedy for 
this is a pin—if a brush cannot be afforded—and such 
indifference and laziness are unlikely to encourage an 
experienced reader to proceed hopefully. 

If the typing is sent out the cost will be about 2s. per 
thousand words, or 2s. 3d. per thousand with a carbon 
copy. Many agencies will do it for less, and some charge 
more. Appearance is the first consideration, compatible 
with reasonable expenditure. 

It may seem absurd, but it is a fact, that I have had a 
telephone inquiry as to whether manuscripts should be 
typed with a blue or a black ribbon. Much more im¬ 
portant is the use of a typewriter that spells correctly. 

Wisdom suggests that the name and address and the 
telephone number of the author should be placed upon 
the first and last pages of the script and upon any box or 
other container in which it may travel. It is useful to 
record the approximate length—to the nearest thousand 
is quite enough, or the nearest five thousand if the script 
is over, say, 40,000 words. Quarto sheets, typed as 
suggested earlier, average 250 words to the page. It will 
be sufficiently exact to calculate the length of the script 
on the basis of four folios to the thousand words. Full- 
length books scripts arc unwieldy things at the best of 
times and they travel badly. It is as well to be prepared 
for several journeys while hoping for an acceptance at 
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the first submission. A stout box of slightly larger size 
than the flat sheet is perhaps the best packing. Stamps 
sufficient to cover return postage should be sent with the 
script, or better still, a stamped and addressed label. 

If illustrations are sent it is not advisable to place them 
in the script at what )'ou consider the appropriate places. 
They should be kept separate and presented in the most 
easy form for reference. That may be in envelopes de¬ 
voted each to a chapter, or the illustrations may be 
mounted and bound in a similar fashion to the script. 

If the author will imagine himself a publisher for a 
moment he should have no difficulty in discovering the 
least awkward way of presenting illustrations for in¬ 
spection. If they are of odd sizes and shapes they will not 
be easy. 

The captions or descriptions are best listed, with 
numbers corresponding to the numbered pictures, on a 
separate sheet. Illustrations go to the block maker, 
captions to the printer. 

If certain illustrations are of an especial importance or 
value which is not revealed at first glance it is advisable 
to draw attention to the fact. If, at acute risk, you have 
secured the only photograph in existence of the duck¬ 
billed platypus feeding its young, it is disappointing to 
have it examined upside down and dismissed as Aunt 
Fanny’s first attempt at snapping a sunset. 

But I have torn my hands on too many a family 
album clasp to dismiss illustrations flippantly. They shall 
have the next chapter to themselves. 
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HOW TO SECURE ILLUSTRATIONS 

Copyright considerations—The presentation portrait—Keep the 
pictorial angle in mind while writing—Sources of supply—Photo¬ 
graphic agencies—Utilizing organizations—Museums and Art galleries 
—Private collectors and photographers—Ignorance of rights no 
defence—Practical examples—Collaboration and its dangers—Estab¬ 
lish a business-like basis before publication. 

I LLUSTRATIONS are essential to many types of 
non-fiction books. The author who thinks that when 
the last page of script is revised his troubles are at an end 
is advised to think again. The procuring of illustrations 
may involve considerable labour and present difficulties. 

The question of illustrations does not arise in the 
modern novel. There was a time when novels were 
illustrated, but readers were invariably so annoyed to see 
presented characters so entirely different from those 
they had visualized that the results were not pleasing. 
As no two people ever form exactly the same impression 
from an author’s description of a character, the zealous 
writer need not regard the difficulty as a reflection upon 
his competence. 

If a novel writer eventually achieves the distinction 
of a collected edition he may be asked to furnish a 
portrait. By that time he will have acquired such know¬ 
ledge of publishing that no guide will be necessary. 

But before that prominence is achieved, indeed before 
he has made any mark in writing, he may have to face 
the portrait problem. If he achieves distinction or notor¬ 
iety or even passing prominence in some other sphere of 
activity he may be approached by firms of photographers 
to give them a sitting. Some of these firms cast their 
nets so wide that people who enjoy the briefest public 
attention in their own localities are approached. 

There is nothing illegitimate in the approach; indeed, 
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the enterprise of many of the firms is commendable, 
because each sitting involves expense and only a very 
small proportion of their sitters is likely to yield any 
return. But that is their responsibility; they take the 
risk. 

Their hope, of course, is that the sitters may come into 
the news again and that there will be a demand for the 
photographs for publication purposes. They also hope 
that when the sitter sees the invariably excellent proofs 
he will place a private order. This is good business, and 
often succeeds, although, of course, those who receive 
several such invitations are only likely to be privately 
interested once, if at all. 

When a sitting is granted without payment, proofs are 
submitted and generally a presentation of one finished 
proof of the selected position is made to the sitter. So far, 
so good, but the copyright in those photographs is vested 
in the photographer; the subject has no control over their 
use. It is possible, for instance, that they might be re¬ 
produced in circumstances and for purposes of which the 
sitter did not approve. 

That is why the leading firms who specialize in this 
type of work give automatically, or are willing to give on 
application, an undertaking that the photographs will 
be used only for ordinaiy editorial press purposes. 

The resources of those firms are known by all who are 
likely to need portraits. Some wait to be asked, some auto¬ 
matically circulate prints of each new portrait, together 
with details, to such potential users as newspaper picture 
libraries, photographic libraries of groups of magazines, 
etc. 

If the unknown sitter writes a best-seller, or is run over 
by a bus—the odds are probably about equal—there 
may be instant demands for his portrait. If that firm’s 
prints are to hand they will be used, possibly by many 
publications, and paid for at the usual rates. 

Obviously, the more a person is in the public eye, the 
more profitable it is likely to prove to the firm who can 
persuade him to give them a sitting. While well-known 
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figures are frequently photographed publicly, they are 
busy people and the number of their portraits is com¬ 
paratively few. Editors will always welcome a recent and 
different photograph. 

The beginner may think these warnings of little 
interest to him, but there are firms who approach the 
author of every novel reviewed, and while the chance of 
any future use of'a portrait may seem remote at the time, 
it is unwise to surrender complete control of it. Unless a 
person would welcome any use of his portrait for pub¬ 
licity purposes, it is advisable to stipulate for editorial 
use only, and to have an undertaking in writing at the 
time of the sitting. It is sensible, too, to make sure of the 
quality of the firm’s work. There are photographers who, 
while submitting attractive proofs, touch up the negative 
to such an extent before circulating prints that the sitter 
looks like the result of the mating of a Victorian matinee 
idol with a tooth-paste advertisement—and an illicit 
union at that. 

To return to the main subject of book illustrations, it 
is difficult to generalize, but the two main categories 
will be material created specifically for the book in 
question or—more likely—selected from existing sources. 

The first category will seldom concern the beginner. 
Books have been published at a price of a hundred 
guineas for a single copy. In these cases the edition is 
strictly limited and the author or the author’s illustrator 
does special paintings, etchings, or sketches, and a signed 
proof is included with each of the numbered volumes. 
The purchaser then secures a collector’s item. There 
are others published at from a guinea upwards which 
include illustrations unprocurable in any other form. 
In addition to the value of the book and the text there 
are the special talent of the artist, and the exclusiveness 
of these particular presentations of it. 

But with the majority of books, in fact almost all 
those that represent the first published works by authors, 
the collection of illustrations will devolve upon the 
author. 
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Sometimes the contract provides for the illustrations 
to be an author's liability, sometimes, where illustrations 
are a very important part of the book, and also a con¬ 
siderable expense, the publisher will share the cost with 
the author. The question of this contingency will be 
discussed in Chap. XI, where the requirements of a 
contract are examined in detail. We are concerned at 
the moment with the gathering of the illustrations. 

Most authors will be at sea on this subject, but second 
thoughts will suggest that the publisher is not shirking 
his responsibilities in asking that the author shall do this 
work. 

To take a few typical examples may be the most 
practical method. 

A writes a book on the coaching inns of Britain. The 
publisher could obtain quite easily ample illustrations 
adequate for such a book; but it is outstanding texts 
and pictures that sell. I’he author has sifted the subject 
thoroughly, has visited many of the inns and made the 
acquaintance of their hosts; he knows the hackneyed 
views, the picture postcard subjects, he knows the relative 
values of the inns in his book. He has probably, in the 
compiling of the book, discovered some unexploited 
material and with it, possibly, some attractive illus¬ 
trations. There may be some old prints in existence, or a 
certain inn has been painted by a well-known artist. 
There may be a dozen different sources of illustrations, 
and the keen author will want to find the most inter¬ 
esting, the most suitable, and the least known. 

B plans a book on child welfare. There are a thousand 
different photographs that could be used for such a 
subject. Even a mere layman, with no experience of the 
subject or of publishing, could suggest such obvious 
pictures as a baby clinic, children in the park, Dr. 
Barnardo’s homes, etc. But the author has different 
views. In her books she shows preference for certain 
methods of treatment. It is these she will want to illustrate. 
She draws comparisons between child-welfare con¬ 
ditions in this country and abroad. With her business 
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connexions and friendships she will be in the best position 
to obtain foreign pictures to illustrate her text. 

C writes an historical work. Before the book is finished, 
probably before it is started, the author will be thoroughly 
conversant with the period, its personalities, the existing 
literature upon the subject, the possibilities of illustration 
from the documents of the period, the disposition of 
portraits of the leading characters, etc. Obviously, he is 
the man to gather the material for the illustrations. 

The author may not, of course, be the wisest person 
to make the final selection of the pictures. In most cases 
he will have little knowledge of the technical side of 
reproduction and may therefore submit illustrations 
that would be useless for the mechanical processes in¬ 
volved. But we are concerned at the moment with the 
procuring of the pictures. 

The chief professional sources of supply of illustrations 
are the photographic agencies. There are scores of such 
firms, chiefly in London, but also in the main cities out¬ 
side. The names and addresses will be found in The 
Writers' and Artists' Tear-Book^ details of which are given 
in Chap. III. Some agencies specialize in a particular 
subject, but in the main their libraries, which extend to 
hundreds of thousands of prints, cover almost every 
subject. Their aim is to supply all and every need that 
arises and to draw their revenue from the fees for the use 
of their pictures in the newspaper press, in periodicals, 
advertising display, private purchase, etc. 

But before the author goes to the expense of paying 
photographic agency fees he should look back to Chap. 
Ill, in which are indicated some of the many sources of 
information. They are in most cases also potential 
sources of photographs. It follows, for example, that if 
you are writing a book that praises billiards as the most 
health-giving of games, it is good business for a billiards 
table manufacturer to let you have a photograph showing 
the manufacture of his tables or the finished articles in 
use. If you are writing on child welfare and wish to 
praise the facilities of the transport of babies by air, it 
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is not patronage but sound sense for B.E.A., etc. to have 
photographs available which depict tlie transport of 
children by air and the ease with which they travel. 

All organizations, whether they be commercial or 
not, benefit by good publicity, and that point should not 
be overlooked by the author in search of pictures. It 
should not be imagined that the idea is to turn the book 
into an advertisement booklet for the sake of a few 
pounds; far from it, but often authorities or organizations 
that serve the interests involved are the best sources of 
pictures. 

If for instance the book dealt with some aspect of 
cricket, the news photographic agencies would have 
unrivalled selections of scenes at Test matches, portraits 
of personalities, etc., but the M.C.C. authorities are in 
possession of hundreds of invaluable potential illus¬ 
trations. It would be easy to illustrate a book on the 
woollen industry from current pictures, but a trades 
federation or the archives of one of the oldest firms in the 
industry would probably be able to produce infinitely 
more interesting material. 

There are, of course, some subjects, and some aspects 
of almost every subject, that arc only adequately covered 
by the photographic agencies, and their services are 
acknowledged by every author of non-fiction books. 

It is invariably possible to obtain permission from 
museums for reproductions of their treasures. Many, 
of course, will be photographed already for picture 
postcard reproduction. This will mean that negatives 
are available, but the postcards themselves will be, in 
most instances, quite useless for further reproduction. 
The demands of illustrators upon a museum are con¬ 
siderable, and inquiry will invariably produce a set 
scale of charges for the supply of a suitable black-and- 
white print of the subject concerned and the right to 
reproduce it once in book form. This may vary from a 
nominal fee of a few shillings to several guineas. The 
charge is invariably higher for prints for colour re¬ 
production. 
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If the subject required is not in stock it is gciieraUy 
possible to arrange for it to be specially photographed. 
The fee may be increased. Most of the large museums 
have facilities for the photographing of manuscripts and 
documents and for the provision of the exact extracts 
required by the author. 

Art galleries offer similar facilities, and an inquiry 
will invariably produce a printed scale of charges. 

Where the desired object is in the hands of a private 
collector much depends upon the individual, but my 
experience has been that most owners, though they are 
not prepared to allow their treasures to be handled by 
unknown authors, arc prepared to supply a photograph 
at a nominal charge or to facilitate the work of a reputable 
photographer at the author’s request and expense. 

It is a frequent occurrence for an unsolicited manu¬ 
script to be submitted to a publisher complete with 
illustrations. The author surveys the illustrations with 
unconcealed pride. They are indeed an excellent selection 
—at first sight. But second sight is useful in business, 
and on further examination these illustrations are seen to 
consist of, say, an excellent map detached from a well- 
known atlas, a portrait in colour torn from a handsome 
souvenir of Hampton Court, a photograph of ‘‘the very 
document, I found it in an old book at home”; two 
views in postcard form, and “just in case you might think 
it necessary”, the latest studio portrait of the beaming 
author. 

When the publisher gently asks whether any steps 
hav e been taken to secure permission for the reproduction 
of these admirable illustrations the outraged author 
probably replies: “But they’re all mine; I got them out 
of' my own books.” 

Unfortunately, it is not as easy as that. Possession oi a 
reproduction, or even of an original, does not necessarily 
carry with it any right to free use. Certainly pictures 
cannot be utilized just because they happen to be found 
in one of the books that have come legitimately into the 
author’s hands. To act upon such a presumption would 
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be as disastrous as to “lift” a page or two of the text from 
the same book. 

The laws of copyright obtain, and it is the author’s 
first duty to ascertain where the rights in a prospective 
illustration lie and to secure written permission from the 
owner for the agreed reproduction. This is essential, 
even where, as in most cases, fees are to pass. 

Neither ignorance nor innocence is a sure defence. 
I recall an occasion in my own experience. I wished to 
reproduce a famous picture. The artist was dead, but I 
traced the original. It had been given to a club by the 
artist. I obtained written and willing permission from the 
secretary of the club to reproduce it with acknowledg¬ 
ment. He assured me that all rights in the picture were 
vested in the club. He acted in good faith, but the artist 
had apparently granted a commercial firm the control 
of certain forms of reproduction of it. They came down 
heavily upon me, not for the routine fee which I would 
have paid willingly if I had known to whom to apply, 
but for a sum many times the normal figure for infringe¬ 
ment of copyright. I had infringed the copyright, quite 
unwittingly. It is probable that if the case had gone to 
law I should have been ordered to pay a much smaller 
amount than their exorbitant demand, but there would 
have been considerable costs. I’he extortionate sum was 
paid. The ethics of the firm’s procedure may be open to 
question, but it is as well that the beginner should be 
warned. 

In dealing with an agency of repute you are safe. It 
is their livelihood to meet such demands. In dealing with 
museums, art galleries, etc., the procedure is regular and 
simple. In dealing with private individuals and small 
concerns to whom a request for the right to reproduce 
comes as an unusual demand, care should be taken. 

Guile need not be suspected, but ignorance is wide¬ 
spread and dangerous. 

Because a man possesses a portrait of himself it does 
not necessarily follow that he has any right to give 
permission to reproduce it, with or without fee. If the 
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portrait is the result of a free sitting, or is a picture of 
him taken at a public function, possibly by the local 
newspaper’s photographer, he has no reproduction 
rights in it. The owner of the copyright in the photo¬ 
graph must be sought. It may be the individual photo¬ 
grapher or the firm in whose employment he took the 
picture. 

Briefly, in the absence of special arrangements, the 
owner of' a portrait or picture holds no copyright in it 
unless he has caused and has paid for its original pro¬ 
duction, not the production of the portrait print he 
holds. Actual possession is of small importance, except 
in the case of old, out of copyright illustrations. 

A man may allow his manor to be photographed and 
accept copies of' it from the photographer, some of which 
he may give to his friends. He may give a copy to the 
author who would like to include it in a book, but he 
cannot authorize its free reproduction. 

A distinguished artist may, at the direction of a wealthy 
man, paint the portrait of a public personage. The 
finished portrait may be presented by the wealthy man 
to the art gallery of the city in which he was born. I3ut by 
arrangement the artist retains certain reproduction 
rights, and though postcard reproductions may be on 
sale at the city art gallery it will be from the artist or his 
agents that permission to reproduce must be obtained. 
They will require a fee in most cases, and in all cases 
formal acknowledgment. 

These details are cited deliberately, not to intimidate 
the author in his quest for illustrations, but to warn the 
beginner that the question of illustrations must be taken 
seriously. Fees faced and decided beforehand are better 
than ill-tempered demands after publication. 

If an author requires a certain scene or portrait and 
no picture is obtainable, it is generally possible to enlist 
the services of the local photographer. When the difficulty 
is explained he will probably suggest one of two methods. 
He will take the photograph at the author’s request, 
just as he would arrange a sitting on request, and pro- 
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vide any number of prints at routine rates. The copyright 
is the author’s and he could, if required, purchase the 
negative. Alternatively, the photographer may think 
the picture will be of subsequent use to him—perhaps a 
postcard sale—and it can therefore be usefully added to 
his stock. He will take the picture at his own expense 
and let the author have a print for reproduction in the 
said book at an agreed fee. 

There arc many photographers whose art is their 
hobby and who, not depending upon their pictures for a 
living, are pleased to allow the reproduction of their 
work in books in return for the author’s acknowledg¬ 
ment. The same applies to some artists. 

There are, of course, commercial artists and illustrators, 
to whom illustrations are a living. It is unlikely that a 
person new to authorship would be required by the 
publisher to arrange, without consultation, for the 
illustration of his book by an artist. So many technical 
aspects are involved that commissions might well be 
given in the wTong places. 

On the other hand, many a first book has grown 
from the joint adventures of friends, one of whom has a 
camera or a sketch book and the other a taste for writing. 
‘‘You write it; FIl do the sketches,” or “Best snaps Tve 
seen; if you’d let me have them I’d use them in my class. 
Much clearer than half the text books.” From such 
stray remarks many a successful book has been born— 
but not without travail. 

Unless the projected volume is more or less a “picture” 
book, with comparatively little text, it will be the author 
who has to do the negotiating and the author who feels 
that he has done the real work, however much he may 
welcome the extra touches from the collaborator. He is 
probably right, but as the photographer or artist may 
have other views it is as well that the basis of payment 
shall be agreed at the outset. 

It is quite possible to come to a percentage arrange¬ 
ment whereby artist and author pay their respective 
proportions of pre-publication expenses and accept the 
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same proportions of post-publication receipts. Anything 
is possible among friends, but I have seen friendships 
endangered by collaboration in books. 

The artist may prefer to have cash in hand instead of 
taking a chance, in which case it is best that the illus¬ 
trations be purchased at a set figure and the originals 
become the property of the author. A notable artist 
may require to retain subsequent reproduction rights, 
but in any case a notable artist will be conversant with 
publishing and is unlikely to be approached, except 
on a basis of friendship, by an inexperienced author. 

Whatever the arrangements and the prices agreed, 
they should be tentative. I know of many an enthusiastic 
author who, convinced of the excellence of his script 
and very conscious of the standard of art required for its 
adequate adornment, has paid an artist to illustrate the 
script lavishly. What is a mere ten or twenty pounds 
when it comes to a potential best-seller? Why spoil the 
ship for a tube or two of oil paint? Why, indeed! 

But, alas, with submission comes disaster. Too many 
of these scripts are quite unsaleable, and if any arc 
accepted it is often the case that the illustrations are 
quite unsuitable, indeed, so much waste paper for the 
purposes intended. 

As to the expense of the illustrations, if they are of any 
type but the specially commissioned artist’s picture, it is 
unlikely that they will cost more than a guinea each, 
and there will be few books for which it is not possible to 
secure at least a proportion without fee. In common 
gratitude an author will acknowledge the owners of such 
illustrations either under the reproductions themselves 
or in a composite paragraph of acknowledgment in the 
preliminary pages of the book. 

Apart from the news photographic agencies there are 
several agencies which specialize in historical prints, in 
reproductions of old masters and museum pieces from the 
galleries of the world. 

It is most satisfactory to call at an agency and to 
examine its stock of the subject required, because often 
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the picture that the author has in mind can be improved 
upon. 

Many agencies keep much of their stock in negative 
form until prints are called for, and the stock of prints 
and negatives can be examined and a fresh print made to 
the exact requirements of the purchaser. It may be that 
an enlarged print of a portion of a negative will serve his 
purpose much better than the original contact re¬ 
production. 

Where it is impossible to make personal calls an agency 
will send a selection of proofs on approval, but of course 
the selection must be limited and the agency cannot be 
expected to entrust a parcel of photographs to an un¬ 
known inquirier of whose standing or intentions nothing 
is known. In this connexion a reputable publisher’s aid is 
useful. The firm's printed notepaper is sufficient 
guarantee, and in any case it is probable that the house 
will have had past dealings with the agency. 

If an author is using several prints from one agency 
for a particular book or scries it is generally possible to 
secure a reduction of the fee. The fees are based upon 
normal book sizes. If, for instance, it was decided to use 
an agreed print, not for book reproduction but for a very 
large display poster, a higher scale of rates would apply, 
based on area. 

Whatever the price, the author assumes no control 
over the pictures in question except the right to print 
them once in the volume concerned. To secure pictures 
to be used exclusively in a book would be the subject of a 
special and more expensive arrangement. 

The consideration of the technical qualities of the 
selected illustrations is discussed in Chap. XI, which is 
concerned with the clauses of the normal contract and 
the onus they place upon the author. It seemed most 
suitable to refer to it there because the wording of the 
contract clause governing illustrations is often puzzling 
to those without experience of printing. 
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W HEN a script is finished, possibly before it is started, 
the author may have in mind the publishing 
house in whose list he would like to sec the book. It is 
always a help to have a plan, and perhaps the author has 
friends at court in the house concerned or can procure a 
recommendation from an established author on its list. 
These aids are not to be ignored, but it must not be imag¬ 
ined that they will affect the ultimate decision upon the 
manuscript. 

Lord Dunsany endorses my argument in his auto¬ 
biography, Patches of Sunlight^ and he has at least what 
others would call the advantages of a title and of a 
literary reputation. 

He records that he has never received preferential 
treatment from any publisher, except twice. On the first 
occasion, making the acquaintance of one of the sons of a 
well-known publishing house, he asked him to use his 
influence with his father to see that the book, if it had to be 
rejected, was rejected quickly. He hoped then to publish it 
elsewhere that year. 

“The effect of my request was most marked,” Lord 
Dunsany records, “for my book was rejected many 
weeks sooner than I had ever had one rejected by pub¬ 
lishers with whom I had no influence. Years later, I 
ventured to make the same request to him, and he 
readily acceded to it, with the same result.” 

Valuable though an introduction may appear, it 
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will probably be more advantageous to the author if he 
examines the lists of the many publishing houses to whom 
the script can be submitted. 

Just as it is wise in the early stages to discover and to 
examine the existing material upon the subject concerned, 
so it is wise to scrutinize even more closely, the pro¬ 
ductions of the various publishers. A postcard request 
will bring a complete catalogue from any of them. 

Publishers are not divided simply into fiction and non¬ 
fiction houses, and there are many houses that cater for 
all types of interest. Each of the well-established and 
successful houses has its definite policy. It should not be 
beyond the wit of an author to recognize the difference 
between a typical Hutchinson novel and a Faber novel. 
Each ma}' publish an occasional book that would have 
been happy in the other’s list, but these are e.xceptions. 
It is no adverse criticism of the standard of cither type 
of no\el to say that they are radically dilTerent. 

There are firms that are little more than book factories; 
where every p)roduction is regarded as a ‘"line”. If it is 
calculated to make a f)rofit of a few pounds it is taken and 
published. Ihis is commercial manufacturing rather than 
publishing in its discriminating sense. There are other 
houses that will reject an obvious money-maker be¬ 
cause it is not in keeping with their lists; not the type of 
book for which their particular public looks; “not their 
imprint” as they probably say in the office. 

It is as well that such diversity exists, for it can never 
exceed the diversity of public taste, but the author shows 
sense to limit the number of houses that are likely to 
consider his script with any chance of success. 

lhat many authors fail in this elementary precaution 
is proved by the fact that every publisher frequently 
receives scripts of a type that has never appeared in his 
list, quite apart from the merits of the script itself. 

There is division of opinion as to whether it is wise to 
aim high, where the competition is more keen, or to 
secure first of all the psychological encouragement of 
publication under an imprint which, while recognized 
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as reputable, does not carry the distinction of the more 
famous houses. There is something to be said for both 
arguments as far as the average beginner is concerned. 
In any case, if the success of the first book is considerable, 
there will not be lacking opportunity for the author to 
“come up higher” with subsequent volumes. 

Whichever policy is decided upon and however 
discerning the author’s selection of the most likely house, 
a decision has to be made as to whether or no a literary 
agent shall be employed. It is possible that an agent may 
decline to handle the work wlicn offered to him, seeing 
little hope of its success, but for the moment we will 
assume a promising competence. 

In There's Fun in Fleet Street^ 1 quoted these two extracts 
from the Oxford Dictionary: “LITERARY—Pertaining 
to the letters of the alphabet . . . carried on by letters; 
epistolary.” “AGENT—Acting, exerting power, as op¬ 
posed to patient , . . He who operates in a particular 
direction, who produces an effect.” 

It is amusing to me that while my many agent friends 
delighted in the humour of bringing the two selected 
extracts together, some writers have interpreted the 
passage as an indication that I deplore the existence of 
agents. I cannot believe that such absence of perception 
promises well for their success in writing. 

If an author has not studied the gradual progress of 
the printed volume and the comparatively recent regu¬ 
lations for the safeguarding of an author’s rights, he may 
be surprised to learn that in all spheres of the literary 
world there are still living those who remember the time 
before agents existed. 

There are publishers to-day who profess to see in 
agents a considerable menace. It is perhaps pertinent 
to point out that agents, like trade unions, arose to some 
extent because authors were being unfairly exploited 
by certain publishers. The royalty basis of agreement is 
comparatively recent, and there are cases of outstanding 
sales where the author received nothing beyond the 
original small outright purchase price. That the pub- 
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lisher kept to his agreement may be true, but by the same 
token literary agents are a necessity in principle, though 
in practice they may do an author occasional harm. 

The literary' year-books are full of advertisement of 
agencies; and each reputable agency has its advantages. 
The large concern may have wider ramifications and 
overseas organizations, the younger firm has fewer 
clients and can give more personal attention. The older 
firm may have the ear of publishing houses and its recom¬ 
mendations may carry weight. Equally, it may be 
resting on its past, living on its bread and butter lines, 
whereas the young firm, with its way to make, will give 
an author the advantage of youthful contacts, energy and 
progressive ideas. 

The choice must lie with the individual, and it would 
be invidious in one who has known almost all the agents 
personally for a number of years to make a selection. It 
is fair to suggest, however, that an effort should be made 
to ascertain the standing of the firm, however small it 
may be. A visit to their premises is some indication of a 
firm’s standing. It is not just a question of a “good 
address” and outward impressiveness—if these were the 
essentials some reputable concerns would be deemed to 
be near Carey Street—but a person of any perception 
can form a shrewd estimate from a casual visit. There are 
also societies for the protection of authors, of which I 
shall speak in a later chapter, who will advise on this 
point. 

What is a duty is to warn the beginner against agents 
who charge a reading fee, probably also a submission 
fee, and in some cases an exorbitant fee for re-typing 
before the script is “suitable for submission”. 

Many specious arguments are advanced to make 
plausible the relieving of the author of his money. All I 
can say is that after twenty years in Fleet Street in which 
I have been responsible for spending many thousands of 
pounds with agents, I have never met a reliable firm that 
demands a reading fee. 

There are firms who offer constructive criticism at set 
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fees. On them clients must form their own opinions. It is 
as well to ascertain the qualifications and success of those 
who criticize the scripts. It is silly to pay the blind for 
leading the blind. In any case, a good agent will make 
constructive criticism free of charge if he thinks that by 
so doing a script can be made more saleable. As an agent 
I frequently recommended major reconstructions of 
books rejected elsewhere—and subsequently placed them. 

But, the beginner may say, how can I expect an agent, 
to whom I am unknown, to waste several hours on my 
script unless I pay for his expert knowledge ? 

The answer is, of course, that a man whose know¬ 
ledge is expert will waste nothing like several hours on 
your script. He will know in ten minutes, or less, whether 
your script is worth another minute’s consideration. If 
it is, then it will be carefully read and reported on. 
Unless an agent sees a fair chance of selling this or sub¬ 
sequent scripts, eventually he will reject it. Unless an 
agent secs that chance, it is unlikely that any subsidy 
from the author will improve its possibilities. 

A famous publisher said his swift test was this: “I open 
it anywhere, prick it, and see if it bleeds.” 

Sometimes, faced by a pile of pitiful manuscripts 
submitted by agents, I think there must be some who 
select scripts by the postmark or by the colour of the 
cover; or are they ofl'erings from those who, having 
secured reading fees, are now doing something to justify 
a demand for submission fees ? Certain it is that many of 
the scripts concerned can never hope to recover the 
postage costs of submission. 

The discerning agent, for the sake of his own prestige 
and of his pocket (since submission of heavy scripts is 
expensive), sets a reasonable standard upon any scripts 
he undertakes to handle. I was, I confess, surprised when 
a publisher friend complained to a notable agency that 
they had been sending him very poor material of late. 

With characteristic thoroughness the agency went 
into details. They wrote to my friend that analysis re¬ 
vealed a submission to him of forty-two manuscripts in 
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the previous six months. All of them he had rejected, 
but four the agent had subsequently sold. That pro¬ 
portion the agent considered sufficient indication of the 
quality of the material. 

The claim astonished me. Even allowing for the 
unaccountable factors in publishing, I should have 
thought that a good agent would have expected to sell 
one in four or five of the scripts he decided to handle. 
However, they know tlieir business. The best agents are 
literary and financial successes. 

An expert agent claims that in return for his lo per 
cent (20 per cent in some cases of foreign rights), upon 
results only, he saves the author the embarrassment of 
personal bargaining about his own work. He offers an 
expert knowledge of markets and the frequent changes 
in them, the advantage of personal contacts in the 
publishing world. He has a knowledge of all the possible 
exploitations of the author’s literary property, and they 
may extend far beyond the covers of the original volume. 
He handles the sometimes complicated routine of pay¬ 
ments, etc. 

If a book becomes a best-seller it is quite possible that 
it will appear in several foreign languages, that the story 
will be filmed, dramatized, broadcast, televised. It is 
conceivable that characters from the book may become 
public properties, as A. A. Milne’s characters and Walt 
Disney’s creations have become public properties. They 
are available in a dozen different forms, from toys to 
china, from stationery to embroidered designs. All these 
uses are granted on a royalty basis, or after a capital 
payment for certain rights. 

But the beginner who keeps a sense of proportion will 
know that such success, while enviable, comes only to 
one author in five or ten thousand. While the agent may 
be useful in handling all these subsequent demands for 
use of the author’s material, it is the autlior who has 
created them, it is his writing that has produced the 
success from which they have sprung. 

An author who achieves such popularity will un- 
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doubtedly be requested to do further books at advantage¬ 
ous terms and will certainly be too busy to want to handle 
all the routine himself. It does not follow by any means 
that the agent is the only solution to the problem, or that 
without an agent all these subsequent means of earning 
would not have arisen, or, having arisen, would be 
dissipated. 

I am not prejudiced against agents. If it is not sufficient 
evidence that many are my friends, I would say that I 
gladly put my own work in the hands of an agent. What I 
object to is the inference occasionally put forward that 
without an agent an author’s life is a nightmare and that 
he must inevitably lose much revenue that would other¬ 
wise come to him. It is not true, and the prod'lies in the 
fact that some successful authors, whose work involves 
many subsidiary rights, prefer to conduct their own 
business. But the author’s job is to w rite. 

The agent can be of much service to a publisher by 
offering only scripts of a certain standard, by knowing 
and stating the possibilities and the limitations of a 
particular author, by discussing intelligently and with 
experience the question of contracts. He can often secure 
an author best suited to fulfil a publisher's conception of a 
book. He can often keep the author and publisher apart 
to their mutual advantage. This docs not imply any 
secret transactions, but it is the fact that many authors 
concern themselves with details about which they know 
nothing. They may be expert authors, but they are not, 
in most cases, expert artists, production managers, 
travellers, advertisers. In all these departments some 
authors seek to advise. Publishers have another name for 
it. After all, they want to sell the book too. 

Sometimes an author will deplore the fact that his 
book has not sold well, or even as w^cll as anticipated. 
The burden of his argument is that there must be some¬ 
thing wrong with the publishers. It would be, in most 
cases, equally fair for the publisher to reply: “A few more 
books like yours and we should be putting the shutters 
up.. 
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The agent’s position as a neutral buffer state is often 
painful, but it is appreciated by publishers. 

An agent can often discover possibilities in a new 
author because he will consider work of all types. An 
article submitted may suggest a possible travel book or a 
novel, whereas if the article were sent direct to a mag¬ 
azine editor he would have no outlet for novels even if he 
saw the possibilities, and it would have been useless in 
the ordinary way to submit an article, as such, to a book 
publisher. 

The agent should be a source of ideas as well as of 
constructive criticism. The same can be said of the best 
publishers. No alert agent or publisher sits and waits 
for things to happen or for scripts to come in. He is 
always supplementing the normal traffic by creating 
ideas, planning books and finding possible authors himself. 

Do not damn an agent because he is critical of your 
work. That some scripts rejected by agents and by pub¬ 
lishers have subsequently become best-sellers proves nothing. 
At most it accentuates the fickleness of the public. It 
is a factor recognized by all who cater for large numbers. 

I regret to record that the routine of administration of 
some agencies is left in the hands of juniors and not 
supervised. Such unbusiness-like practice may do an 
author much harm in the eyes of editors and publishers. 
When I was buying short stories, for instance, many a 
well-known agent would send me novels, poetry, articles, 
tracts, etc. A year after I had left Northcliffe House 
several leading agents were still addressing letters to me 
there by name, though they had been advised of my 
departure by personal letter at the time. 

The other point I would make concerns the author 
who has achieved some small success—a well-reviewed 
book or two, or journalistic prominence sufficient to 
warrant the claim that his name is not unknown to a 
certain public. 

He writes a script and the publisher would like to 
publish it. He tells the agent so and offers a fair price. 
The agent insists upon pushing the price up. 
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Now it may be said that no business man’s first price 
is his final offer. Further, when a man wants a thing 
badly, particularly if he has worked upon the project, 
or it fits into his particular plans,he is sometimes persuaded 
to pay more than he feels is justified. Reluctantly he 
accedes to the agent’s demand. 

T'he book is published; it is a reasonable success. It 
would have covered the advance originally suggested; but 
it falls short of the higher advance demanded by the agent. 

Here it should be stated that, because a book docs not 
earn in royalties the amount advanced to the author in 
anticipation thereof, the publisher has not necessarily 
lost money. He may be home, indeed, in most cases will 
be. before that advance is reached, but the publisher, 
being human and not in any case belonging to a pro¬ 
fession that leaves large fortunes, hopes to do more than 
“break even”; he wants to turn an honest penny for his 
pains. After all, the publisher only benefits concurrently 
with the author. It is generally true that, in the best 
houses, the advance offered is the highest the publisher 
feels justified in offering on the sales he estimates for the 
book. 

What happens? The publisher finds that the sales do 
not justify the advance, he is disappointed rather than 
pleased with the transaction. The agent brings along the 
next book by the same author. He feels he cannot ask 
less for it; he may ask more. 

The publisher declines it, though he would have taken 
it at a lower figure. The agent takes it elsewhere. 

The second publisher says: “Why don’t So-and-So 
want it? They did his first. I suppose it was a ‘flop’.” 
It is rejected. 

I have seen too many authors suffer in this way to 
omit the comment. The author may never know the 
cause, but he would agree that there is a reasonableness 
even in bargaining and a limit to what a thing is worth. 
An extra on the first book may be gratifying at the 
time, but steady consistent progress with a satisfied 
publisher is the sounder policy. 
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author will find one life sufficient time in wdiich 
to acquire half the arts of writing. It may be claimed 
therefore that he should not concern himself with the 
other man’s job, namely, publishing. 

Nevertheless, I believe it would be beneficial to most 
authors were they to examine briefly the publisher’s 
problems. They would be so surprised by the com¬ 
plexities and uncertainties of publishing that they would 
return to the study of their own craft with a wiser judg¬ 
ment and infinitely more respect for publishers. 

I commend to their reading Sir Stanley Unwin’s 
The Truth About Publishing (Allen & Unwin). For the 
majority, w ho will be chaiy of undertaking this discipline, 
I shall outline in this chapter some aspects of the pro¬ 
fession that may be instructive to an author in the 
preparation of his work and in his subsequent dealings 
with publishing houses. 

An editor of the famous Saturday Evening Post once said 
that “Writing is like religion. Every man who feels the 
call must work out his own salvation. I might add that 
while many are called few are chosen.” 

The same could be said with confidence of publishing. 
The late Ivor Nicholson, whose firm Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson had one of the most distinguished records 
among the younger publishing houses, told me that 
when he was at school he was determined to enter pub¬ 
lishing, and he took the wise step of asking a very able 
publisher, J. M. Dent, how to set about it. 

86 
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The expert’s reply w2ls: 

1. A publisher must be a man fond of hard work. 

2. He must have a large knowledge of English literature, 

and he ought to know both French and German and 
a good deal of the classics. 

3. He ought to know a good deal about art. 

4. He ought to know a good deal about human nature. 

5. He wants a lot of money. 

6. Above all, he must learn to possess his soul in patience. 

7. He should read the English Bible in and out, and Shake¬ 

speare in and out. 

If a man can claim to fulfil all these conditions success 
is not assured. First of all, the ‘'lot of money” requires 
definition. A very experienced publisher stated recently 
that he would not found a new publishing firm to-day 
without a capital of 00,000, and that he would con¬ 
sider he had done well if, with that capital, he had “put his 
name across” in the first five years. In other words, 
after five years of hard work and very substantial ex¬ 
penditure he would expect to have reached the stage 
when the public recognized his imprint as that of a 
reputable publisher. He could not hope, of course, to 
have built a substantial list in that time or to have 
created that background of bread and butter lines upon 
which a house exists. Such a background of steady sellers 
takes ten or fifteen years to acquire. 

This very substantial capital, of course, would not 
turn our publisher into a captain or even a lieutenant of 
industry. Publishing does not run to luxurious offices 
and extensive staffs. Directors of publishing houses do 
manual as well as mental work. 

In a laconic precis of the history of the notable United 
States publishing house of Morrow, the entry for 
1926 began: “Company organized. Staff consisted 
of William Morrow, Frances Phillips, and an office boy 
(since mislaid).” The facU under the year 1936 include: 
“Staff totals 22 * . . In ten years 13,321 manuscripts 
considered; number of books published, 465; of which 
211 arc still in active demand.” 
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Several English publishers could produce comparable 
records of high endeavour and strenuous effort with small 
staffs and with little initial encouragement. Indeed, 
many would be glad to disclose such evidence of 
success. 

In publishing there is no margin for extras, no chance 
for idling directors. It is a fair field for keen endeavour, 
but not the gentle, cultured, expansive existence that 
many think who wish to buy an interest in a publishing 
career. Some estimate that it involves little beyond the 
ability to meet charming people—preferably on their 
own ground—inhabit good clubs, and generally to adopt 
the st}le and appearance of a leisured and cultured 
gentleman. 

Few publishers can have succeeded who have em¬ 
barked upon publishing entirely as a means of making 
money in the same way that a man with a shrew'd com¬ 
mercial and buying sense might decide to become a 
merchant in fish, fruit, or hardware. It is frequently 
possible for a man with commercial acumen and a flair 
for marketing to make money in a commodity of which he 
knows nothing. This type of man is not successful in pub¬ 
lishing. A publisher, besides access to capital, must 
possess, or have access to, specialized brains, taste, and a 
flair. 

At the outset he has no books. If he decides to stock his 
premises as another man might stock his new shop— 
with a score of items of general appeal, bought at current 
market rates, or a little above them, if necessary—he 
will soon have a full but comparatively empty shop and a 
deflated exchequer. 

Successful authors are not inclined to be coaxed away 
from their existing, established pubhshers to go to a new 
firm, even though its initial offer may be tempting. New 
authors naturally hope to see upon their books the im¬ 
print of a well-known house. Agents, quite reasonably, 
take their scripts to well-known and/or fashionable 
houses. There they can be sure of an established organi¬ 
zation, extensive advertising, a comprehensive selling 
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machine, and the support of a useful list. Further, such 
houses enjoy the good-will of the trade. 

The new publisher is hampered by a vicious circle. 
He cannot attract books his way, he cannot build a 
substantial list, and yet until he has that list he cannot 
catch the eye and ear of the author, agent, reviewer, 
bookseller, public. He has few books that justify ex¬ 
tensive advertising and no funds to permit of it. It is 
indeed a vicious circle and even with exceptional judg¬ 
ment and success it will take years to break. 

The young publisher seeks to discover talent, but of 
course every alert publisher is at the same game. He 
courts the good offices of his friends and of their friends. 
He tries all the arts and enterprises to secure a few 
promising books, but he will require very considerable 
capital, infinite patience, and a large capacity for work. 
He racks his brains and the brains of his well-wishers 
to find ideas for books that he can put up to authors and 
agents with a reasonable chance of their being (a) 
acceptable to the writer, {b) saleable w^hen written, (c) 
financially successful. 

Every book that is a success will help him in list and 
prestige building, quite apart from its actual returns. 
He may, of course, despite several books that are successful 
in themselves, be through his capital in a few years, or he 
may, after five or ten years, be establishing gradually 
a reputation among the discerning. His imprint, perhaps, 
is now recognized by a few as the mark of a competent 
book. Some agents now examine his list and decide that 
for a particular type of script this new publisher might 
be worth considering, but for other types, of course, he 
will still be well down the list of firms to whom the book 
should be submitted, 

A new publisher is compelled to publish some books 
that, while they may be quite competent and successful 
in themselves, are not in accordance with the list as he 
would shape it ideally. But beginners cannot always be 
choosers. Many books go to the making of a list; when he 
has made his mark the new publisher can exercise more 
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discrimination. He can pick and choose, still only to a 
limited extent for, with every type of book, competition 
is keen and there will be many houses that can show equal 
if not better reasons why the said script should go to the 
older firm. 

When a house is sufficiently prosperous and established 
to command the immediate consideration of authors and 
agents, the publisher may be faced with a spate of quite 
competent scripts, in addition to the usual percentage of 
worthless submissions. Many will be safe sellers but of 
little appeal to him personally. Others will make strong 
personal appeal to him, but while they may bring 
distinction to his list he has little hope of their ever 
proving financially successful. 

Publishers are not primarily financiers, but even the 
most philanthropic like to balance their accounts occasion¬ 
ally. Many books are published, many authors are en¬ 
couraged and paid, for the good of literature and for the 
satisfaction of the mind and spirit of the publisher, though 
his purse be drained. It is probably true to say that if 
literature received from the public the disinterested and 
enthusiastic encouragement that it receives from the 
publishing trade, there would be less cause for complaint 
of hardship, neglect, and lack of appreciation. 

The established publisher may find the rejection of 
books an embarrassment. Sometimes successful authors 
in his list will reveal an undisciplined enthusiasm for the 
work of a friend. Occasionaly a relative is involved in a 
possible transaction; sometimes a publisher is confronted 
with a proposition that he would normally reject out of 
hand, but wliich, with a view to encouraging future 
relationships, he feels bound to accept. 

Occasionally books are published because it is clear 
that someone will publish them, and it may just as well 
be the holders of the script. 

Now and then the shaping of a list or the existence 
of a suitable series may turn the scale in favour of a 
particular volume. At other times fashions and topicality 
govern acceptance. Many books have been accepted 
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because they have been submitted at the psychological 
moment. They would probably have been rejected if 
submitted six months earlier or a year later. 

The personal clement is common to all types of business 
and it has its good and bad fruits. The effects of fashion 
and changing interests have their bearing upon most 
forms of enterprise, but they do not make a publisher’s 
life simpler, particularly as, in most cases, a considerable 
period must elapse between the conception or acceptance 
of the idea and the production of it in volume form for 
public approval. 

There is a very small category of books with which 
the ordinary author need not concern himself—com¬ 
mission books. 

The normal author can be told unequivocably: Never 
contract with a publisher who wishes him to bear any 
of the publication or associated costs; indeed, who 
wishes him to assume any financial obligation. 

If the publisher has not sufficient faith in a book’s 
possibilities to back his own expert judgment and to put 
his own money into it, no subsidy from the author or 
from anyone else will increase its chances. The subsidy 
will, however, increase the author’s liabilities. It may, so 
plausible are certain so-called publishing organizations, 
show the publisher a profit even though the book does 
not sell at all, which is quite likely. 

But the genuine commission book is another matter. 
Suppose, for instance, you are a man of means whose 
heart and soul are in a cause; for instance, the propa¬ 
gation of a new economic theory. You can pay for the 
printing and extensive distribution of pamphlets, you can 
purchase advertisement space, or address meetings. But 
these methods do not touch the public you are after 
and they have little or no permanent value. You can pay 
to have a book printed, yet obviously you cannot, without 
an expense fantastically out of proportion, create a 
national organization for tlie marketing of that book so 
that it shall be within reach of all who are likely to 
require it. The sale may not be considerable, but it will 
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be worth while, and of a quality to benefit your cause. 

You subsidize the publisher’s costs or see him safe 
from loss. He is thus enabled to produce a book, the full 
financial responsibility for which he did not feel justified 
in accepting, though he never doubted the intrinsic value 
of the material. 

There are several methods of arranging the distribution 
of costs, and of profits, if any, upon a commission book, 
but if, because it is in part or wholly paid for, a pub¬ 
lisher accepts a book unworthy of publication, he be¬ 
comes suspect of being a commercial printer and manu¬ 
facturer rather than a publisher in the proper sense. 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE WAITING PERIOD 

The routine of manascript reading—The first sifting—Readers and 
their methods—The time factor—Some legitimate complaints—Re¬ 
ports and their purpose—Intimation of acceptance^—Examination of 
detail. 

I N my experience an author in travail is not an edifying 
sight, but reversing other natural processes, an 
author’s period of waiting comes after his confinement. 
It is a time when friendship’s tact will be strenuously 
exercised; it is a period during which the author will 
experience more than the whole gamut of human emot¬ 
ions from A to B, as Dorothy Parker said of a film actress. 
He will travel at least as far as X and that unknown 
quality will prostrate him. 

It is because most authors have no knowledge of the 
machinery into which their script is drawn that they 
suffer unnecessary anxiety and interpret every day’s 
silence as a personal affront. This brief chapter may 
reassure them, though it can scarcely hope to take all 
the anguish from the waiting period. 

I have said that the human element is not absent 
from publishing, and it is quite possible that a rejection 
has resulted from a reader’s liver. It is equally probable 
that an attractive title has just turned the scales in favour 
of a doubtful book. But, in the majority of cases, more than 
one opinion is sought upon any book that shows even a 
glimpse of promise. Even so, publishing can never be a 
profession ruled by tests of mathematical precision. 

The usual routine in a reputable publishing house is 
for a manuscript to be received and entered forthwith 
in the records. Not all houses automatically acknowledge 
receipts of the script, so if any author doubts the ability 
of the G.P.O. to deliver his masterpiece let him reassure 
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himself by asking for a formal acknowledgment. If he 
is wise as well as courteous he will facilitate this favour 
by enclosing a stamped addressed card. 

Some authors are convinced that they bestow a 
favour by submitting their script. In the case of many 
unsolicited scripts the publishers take the contrary view. 

The script now waits its turn for perusal. It is not 
reasonable to expect a publishing house immediately to 
disorganize its routine to read a new script. Yet book 
manuscripts are frequently submitted with the intimation 
that the author will telephone for a decision the next day. 

It should not be necessary’ to point out that careful 
reading of a book-length script, which the publisher 
hopes will be necessary, is a morning’s work at the 
minimum. Actually^ of course, several manuscripts of a 
sort can be dismissed in a morning without the slightest 
fear of a mistake. 

The first elimination of scripts will probably be done 
in the publisher’s office by members of the staff who give 
their whole time to this task or combine it with other 
duties. Only the transparently impossible scripts are 
rejected at the first sifting. Sometimes these are in fact 
eliminated on the day of receipt, but no experienced 
publisher returns them at once. Common sense and 
courtesy suggest that if a script is of no use to a particular 
house the best service the house can render to the author 
is to return it immediately. In practice the results are 
distressing. Anything returned in less than a week 
invariably prompts the author to suggest that his script 
has received only casual or inadequate consideration. It 
brings invariably a rude letter instead of a grateful 
letter. I have had so much experience of this vexing 
reaction that now, being still a tender spirit, I let many 
a script lie for several days after its fate has been decided. 
Thus, absurdly, docs one gain a reputation for careful 
consideration. 

On this time question let me say emphatically (for I 
am author and have been publisher and see both sides) 
that too many houses are disgracefully dilatory both in 
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coming to a decision and in their treatment of submitted 
scripts. 

Only those who have typed, or paid to have typed, 
a 100,000 words script will fully appreciate the damage 
that can be done, and often is done, by thoughtless, 
careless handling of scripts by publishers. I have seen 
book manuscripts being read in crowded trains and 
restaurants, even on the beach. I have seen them flung 
down with less thought than would be given to a cheap 
periodical. I have seen parcels of scripts unopened in a 
publisher’s office ten days after receipt. I have known a 
script to be kept six months without a decision or any 
indication to the author as to its progress. 

Such happenings deserve no other name than gross 
and callous inefficiency; they would disgrace any pro¬ 
fession and they disgrace the publishing houses that 
allow them. 

But the most successful houses do not countenance these 
malpractices. Reading with them is systematic and 
thorough, though often it is apt to take more time than 
the author thinks necessary^ 

After the first sifting any script that has even the 
suggestion of a book in it is submitted to another reader. 
This may or may not be a person on the staff. Many 
successful authors and journalists act as readers to pub¬ 
lishing houses, but as, of necessity, their time is valuable 
and their judgment expert, they are not worried with any 
but the most promising scripts. Because many such 
readers live out of London some time elapses before the 
script is returned with their report. 

With non-fiction books the script will be submitted to 
one or more experts in its particular field. It is not to be 
expected that a publisher should necessarily be expert in 
a specialized subject, though more than one publisher has 
turned his own interest in a particular subject to good 
account in his list. Not only does he know the existing 
publications in the field, but he can assess the new 
material expertly, he has associations that may bring 
him other authors writing upon the same subject, and he 
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has the personal opportunities for advancing sales of the 
books when they appear. 

Readers who are not full-time members of a pub¬ 
lisher’s staff may be paid a retainer with, in some cases, 
additional fees for each manuscript handled. Others are 
spare-time workers who are paid a fee for each script 
read. 

When one of my own novels was rejected I had friends 
in the house concerned and, hoping to profit by the 
reader’s comment, I asked if I might see a copy of the 
report. This was acceded to, as between friends. 

I did not complain of the rejection of the book, but I 
was astonished when the precis of the plot given in the 
report was discovered to be radically different from the 
plot I had written. The inferences drawn from the 
imagined plot were worthless criticism. 

I sought to discover the identity of the reader. She 
was an eighteen-year-old typist in the office. 

Now, if I were writing for typists that girl and her 
colleagues might have been much better tasters of my 
scripts than any worthy novelists, but I was not writing 
for that market and it seemed, at least to me, strangely 
inefficient to reject a book after one such totally un¬ 
suitable and erratic reading. 

Others may be more lucky, but it is certain that in 
most cases a book showing promise will be the subject 
of at least two readings and one report. This report, 
which may run to several hundred words, will give a 
precis of the plot, will comment upon the author’s style, 
treatment and general ability. If there are any glaring 
faults or noticeable virtues they will be recorded. 

Then will follow the reader’s opinion as to the chances 
of the book and the suitability of it to the lists of the 
particular house to which it has been submitted. If any 
constructive criticism is calculated to make it acceptable, 
or more acceptable, it will be incorporated in the report. 

This report may be sufficiently encouraging for the 
house to send the script to another reader or readers. 
It is a fact that many unsolicited and eventually re- 
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jected manuscripts cost the publishers several pounds in 
reading fees to say nothing of the staff time involved. 
That is all part of the job, but some authors who clamour 
for “consideration” might do well to realize the facts. 

If an author has written previous books with other 
houses, a publisher has means of estimating his approxi¬ 
mate sales. He may reasonably ask the author why he 
has decided to change publishers or he may draw his 
own conclusion that the script has been rejected by the 
previous house. This is not necessarily damning evidence. 
Some authors may fail with one house and succeed in a 
different list. 

It is natural that in many cases the opinion of the sales 
manager will be asked upon the project in question. 
He, in turn, may test the feelings of the travellers them¬ 
selves. After all, they will have to sell the volume if it 
eventually appears. 

The final decision may be taken by a single director 
or by an editorial board, but once it is taken the decision 
is communicated to the author. 

The decision may be, of course, a tentative one, based 
upon the assumption that the author will agree to certain 
alterations or additions. The wise author respects these 
suggestions although he may not necessarily agree with 
them. They are at least worth discussion with the pub¬ 
lisher, who will generally be quite willing to consider 
the author’s claims for the script as it was originally 
written. His desire is to give the script its best chance. 

When the script is acceptable in its original form the 
author may be invited to call and to discuss the pro¬ 
position, or the terms of an offer may be embodied in the 
letter that conveys the firm’s interest. 

A good house does not deal unfairly with an author 
because he happens to be a beginner. The eventual offer 
may seem modest after the author’s rosy dreams, but I 
would advise the writer of a first book to think twice 
before refusing a firm offer from a reliable house. If the 
book is to be the success he hopes he will still reap the 
benefit, though the initial advance may be small. 
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An author should not of course sign any form of 
agreement on the strength of a letter embodying the 
main terms of an offer. 

A publisher’s letter might reasonably intimate that 
the house would be prepared to publish the work on the 
basis of a advance on publication in anticipation of 
royalties at the rate of lo per cent for the first 1,500 
copies, 12^ per cent for the next 2,000, and 15 per cent 
thereafter. 

The author may decide to bargain for better terms or 
accept what he considers the fair offer, but in replying 
to this letter he should accept in principle, subject to 
the approval of the contract. 

Some houses embody their offer in the first instance, 
or after discussion, in a draft contract which is sub¬ 
mitted for the author’s approval. If he has any points to 
raise these can be discussed and settled before the official 
documents are prepared. When the draft has been agreed 
by both sides, the signing of the official contracts, which 
are replicas of the agreed draft, is a simple process. The 
clauses of a typical contract are each examined separately 
in the next chapter. 

If this first book has been handled by an agent the 
publisher’s communication will have been addressed to 
him. He may recommend the author to accept it as it 
stands or seek authorization to try to improve its terms 
on the author’s behalf. Sometimes an agent tries bargain¬ 
ing before the author has been approached; I cannot 
think that this is fair to the author. While an agent’s 
duty is to safeguard his client’s rights there will still be 
several clauses upon which alternative methods of pro¬ 
cedure can be adopted. These will be discussed as the 
relative clauses are reached in the next chapter. I mention 
the matter here because although every efficient agent 
will “vet” a contract so that his client’s interests are 
safeguarded, the author may have his own views upon 
certain clauses and they should be stated. 

It is not advisable, after acknowledging receipt of 
the first encouraging letter, or even after signing the 
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contract, for authors to tell their friends to put the title 
down on their library lists. Some libraries keep their 
subscribers waiting long enough in all conscience, but 
there may be twelve months between the acceptance of a 
manuscript and its appearance in the shops. This period, 
though it may appear excessive to the impatient author, 
is not wasted, as will be appreciated when the stages of a 
book’s production arc detailed in succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE CONTRACT, CLAUSE BY CLAUSE 


The preamble—Script details—Assignment—Copyright restrictions— 
The author’s undertakings—Royalties—Price—I'ree copies—Export 
sales—U.S. publication—Serialization—Subsidiary rights—Advances 
Options—Cheap editions—Selling outright—Time limits—Illust¬ 
rations—Production responsibilities—Remainders—Revisions—Dates 
of payment—Agent’s authority—Stamping agreements. 

'^HE inexperienced author will probably have no 
knowledge of the provisions of a book contract and 
its many clauses may be perplexing to him. If he is 
treating with a reputable and established house he need 
have no fear that his inexperience will be exploited. 
Most houses, indeed, have a standard contract form in 
which the main clauses arc constant and additional 
variable conditions are inserted to meet the individual 
requirement of each book. 

An agent will always “vet” a contract for an author 
but he will expect to handle the book involved. There 
are several organizations, such as the Society of Authors, 
who will examine contracts for members, and, of course, 
if the author has a friend with experience of authorship 
and/or publishing he may examine it with an expert eye. 

But most inexperienced authors, particularly with 
their first book, may not feel justified in employing an 
agent; they hope later on to be able to join one of the 
organizations that exist for the protection of writers, 
but for the present they have to fight their own battles. 
They are offered, perhaps, the doubtful, though willing, 
assistance of a friend who knows a little, but not much 
more of literary matters than they know themselves. 

Of course, a lawyer will always examine a contract, 
but lawyers charge fees and contracts are often examined 
before the book has been anything but an expense. 
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In any case, it is sensible, if not essential, that an 
author should understand his contract, the purpose of 
the particular clauses, and their effect upon the pub¬ 
lisher and upon himself. 

I propose, therefore, to go through a typical skeleton 
contract, clause by clause. The order of the clauses may 
vary with different firms and some contracts may include 
conditions not here mentioned, but these are the nominal 
requirements of an efficient contract with indications, 
where necessary, of any particular point to be watched 
by the author. 

One disadvantageous clause, whereby thirteen copies 
count as twelve for the purpose of royalties, is sometimes 
put forward. I know an author who accepted it twice in 
his innocence, thinking that because the contract came 
from an established house it must be regular trade 
practice, whereas the clause has not been used by the best 
houses for many years. Let this clause be resisted. 

First comes the preamble, which will establish the 
names and addresses of the parties to the agreement, 
tlie author and the publisher, by which terms they are 
subsequently called in the contract. Full Christian names 
are required of the author for this purpose. Women are 
often reluctant to reveal their names, fearing that they 
will consequently appear on the book. This is an un¬ 
necessary fear. The preamble also includes the statement 
that the author has composed, or has agreed to compose, 
by a certain delivery date a manuscript entitled So-and- 
So which shall be not less than X words and not more 
than Y words. 

With most books the title is tentative—for the purpose 
of the agreement only, and referred to as such—and the 
length limits are approximate. Further, the delivery date, 
while binding in the sense of an obligation, is not likely 
to be legally enforced by the publisher to the author’s 
detriment if the delivery of the script is delayed through 
happenings over which the author has no control. 

No reasonable publisher would sue an author for 
delivery of a normal script by a contract date when its 
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writing had been delayed by illness or other similar 
reasons, though it is conceivable that an essentially topical 
book might be valueless if delayed unduly. Relations 
between author and publisher, as the Parliamentary 
phrase has it, continue to be friendly. 

Next possibly may follow an assignment clause which 
intimates that the author, his executors, etc., in con¬ 
sideration of financial and other obligations recorded 
elsewhere in the contract, vests in the publisher, his 
executors, etc., for the whole term of legal copyright, 
the exclusive right or licence to produce and sell the 
aforesaid work in book form, and serial form, in the 
English language throughout the world. The inclusion 
of the phrase ‘‘executors, administrators, and assigns” 
or whatever similar form it may take is essential. 

Sub-divisions of the assignment clause may give the 
publisher the right or licence to produce and sell the said 
work in any form in any foreign language and the right 
to reassign any of the privileges under the assignment 
clause at their discretion, subject to the author’s approval 
in writing, which shall not be unreasonably withheld. 

While there may be various modifications of this 
clause, some of which will be referred to later, in intention 
it covers exactly what the ordinary person thinks of as 
book publication—printing and marketing the matter 
in volume form in the English language wherever possible. 
It is clear that the copyright of the material remains 
in the author’s hands as the creator of it; indeed, by the 
Copyright Act of 1911 anyone can issue the work subject 
to a payment of 10 per cent royalty to the author’s 
assignees twenty-five years after the author’s death. 

Copyright in published work lapses fifty years after the 
death of the author. Unpublished work or work published 
posthumously may be very far from non-copyright fifty 
years after the creator’s death and advice should be 
sought on each individual case. 

Then may follow an undertaking by the author that 
the script is in no way a violation of any existing copy¬ 
right and that it contains nothing with the intention of 
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the author of a libellous or scandalous nature; further, 
that it contains nothing obscene or indecent. The author 
is required to undertake to indemnify the publisher 
against loss, injury or damage, including legal costs, 
etc., occasioned by the publisher in consequence of any 
breach of this warranty. 

Those interested in literary matters will have observed 
from press reports that in a case of libel, not only the 
author but also the publisher and the printer are joined 
in the action. 

These aspects of authorship, referred to in more detail 
in Chap. XII, are unlikely to concern the normal careful 
author, though it has been my experience that many 
authors of novels, and not only inexperienced authors, 
are apt to allow personal prejudices to blind them to 
the dangers of libel. Many, too, incorporate personal 
experiences and recognizable portraits in a narrative 
without thought of the implications involved. 

The next clause may be the exciting one for the author. 
It will be concerned with the publisher’s liabilities. It 
will set out, if it has not already been included, the pub¬ 
lisher’s undertaking to print and publish the work at 
his own risk and expense and the author shall receive the 
following royalties and other monies: Say, lo per cent 
on the first i,ooo copies, 12 per cent on the next 1,500 
copies; 15 per cent on the next 2,500 copies, and 20 per 
cent thereafter. 

It looks exciting, of course, to see 20 per cent in a 
contract; some authors achieve an even higher per¬ 
centage, but with beginners it is not one in a couple of 
hundreds who gets beyond the second step in the royalty 
scale. That, however, is no reason whatever why pro¬ 
vision should not be made specifically for a considerable 
sale. 

These royalty percentages are calculated upon the 
published price, and will probably apply to all copies 
of the work sold in book form in Great Britain and North¬ 
ern Ireland. Sometimes a special retail price is necessary 
in Eire. 
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It is often unreasonable to expect a publisher to 
include in a contract the exact price at which the book 
will be published. It is unreasonable because costs cannot 
be exactly estimated until production is fairly advanced. 
Again, it might be that preliminary inquiries for a book 
as it approached publication were sufficient to warrant 
the printing of a larger edition than was at first contem¬ 
plated. A reduction in price might therefore be 
possible. 

It stands to reason that a publisher is just as anxious 
as the author for a book to succeed, and he will publish 
at the price most likely to achieve that object. 

On the other hand, as the author’s royalties are 
calculated upon the published price he may reasonably 
ask for the inclusion, in the contract or in a covering 
letter, of a clause which states that the book shall be pub¬ 
lished at, say, not less than 8^. 6^/. and not more than 155*., 
without the consent in writing of the author, which shall 
not be unreasonably withheld. 

These formalities have to be included in a legal docu¬ 
ment, but they need not lead the author to believe that 
his dealings with his publisher will be ruthless and 
severe. 

There will be excluded, quite normally, from the copies 
upon which royalties are payable, all review copies, the 
personal copies received by the author under the con¬ 
tract, any copies freely distributed for propaganda 
purposes, and copies accidentally destroyed. As the 
publisher receives nothing for these copies it is not to be 
expected that he should pay royalties on them. 

Copies exported to all countries except the United 
States will be excluded for the simple reason that they 
will be covered by a special clause. 

Copies sold for export are subject to many varying 
conditions which need not concern the author. The 
important point is that the publisher does not receive 
anything like the amount for such copies as he receives 
from the trade in the home market. It is probable that 
the agreement will provide for the publisher to pay, say, 
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12^ per cent on the price obtained for copies exported 
to countries other than the United States. 

The United States sales are the subject of a separate 
clause. If they are arranged on a royalty basis the pub¬ 
lisher will probably pay, say, 90 per cent of the royalty 
paid by the U.S. publisher. Many English printed and 
published books are sold to the United States either 
bound or in sheets at special terms which may vary 
considerably according to the extent of the order. Where 
the book has a potential sale of a few thousand copies in 
the U.S.A. it may often be cheaper for the United States 
house to buy sheets, than to duplicate the costly process 
of setting and the laborious process of correction by a 
distant author. It is a reasonable clause which provides 
that the author shall receive 12^ per cent of this particular 
revenue. 

The serial rights may be the subject of a special clause 
and an author may expect to receive as much as 90 per 
cent of the revenue obtained for the serial rights. If an 
agent handled the serial rights in a script he would not 
claim more than his 10 per cent. It should be re¬ 
membered, however, that with the average book, the 
best chances of serialization (and they may be small in 
any case) are before the book is published which will 
probably mean before the script is in the publisher’s 
hands. 

There are some authors who wait for the arrival of 
galley slips from the publishers in order to submit them 
to likely markets; there are publishers who act similarly. 
If an editor is then interested it may mean the postpone¬ 
ment of publication of the book, to which the publisher 
may or may not be readily agreeable. If it is a book’s 
topicality that creates serial interest it may be that the 
delay in publication, with consequent loss of sales, will 
not compensate for the publicity and purchase price 
of the serialization. These are points to be considered. 
Another category of book is that which, creating attention 
at its publication, commands the interest of editors and 
produces offers for its serialization. In the absence of 
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considerable success, of course, fees for serialization after 
publication will be naturally much less. 

The clause which provides for the sale of translation 
rights will probably allow for 8o per cent of the pro¬ 
ceeds from such a sale to be passed on to the author. 
The retention of 20 per cent by the publisher is reasonable 
as foreign transactions are, of necessity, expensive and 
very often there is another agent in the case. 

It is possible for all or any of these subsidiary rights— 
U.S.A. publication, serialization, film, dramatic, broad¬ 
casting, television, etc.—to be excluded from the 
contract. They may have already been disposed of 
before the publisher is approached. 

The other main financial clause concerned with the 
initial publication is the advance, if any. This advance 
is governed by the author’s and publisher’s faith in the 
eventual sales of the book and is the author’s more or 
less immediate reward for his labours. 

The beginner may wonder how the author’s estimate 
of the book’s eventual success can have any bearing upon 
the matter. He is entitled to his own view of the worth 
of the script, and if a first offer seems to him inadequate 
he is quite entitled to withdraw the script and to seek 
better accommodation. Whether he will be lucky and 
whether he can afford in any case to argue with a firm 
offer are points he must decide; the principle is that the 
advance and royalty terms are the basis of the bargain, 
agreement, or ultimatum, which you will, that the 
publisher or author proposes but upon which they must 
both eventually be agreed. Authors arc not the only 
parties who occasionally view agreements with regrets 
after they are signed. 

The advance is not a bonus or purchase price, but it is 
the minimum amount that the book can yield the author. 
It is perhaps not fair to use the word earn, because many 
books do not earn their advance; but authors, of course, 
are not in those circumstances required to refund the 
‘‘unearned” balance to the publisher. 

As I remarked in an earlier chapter, it does not nec- 
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essarily follow that a publisher has lost money on a 
book because it fails to earn its advance, but it would be 
fair to say that, except in abnormal cases where, for one 
of many reasons, the publisher has paid an uneconomic 
advance on a book, a publisher will not be really satisfied 
until it has covered its advance in sales. 

This advance, of course, as will be made clear in the 
contract, is on account and in anticipation of royalties 
and other monies payable to the author on the terms set 
out. Experience suggests that even this simple statement 
should be supplemented by an example. Let us take a 
simple case. 

The book is published at lOi-., the author’s royalties 
are lo per cent, or 15. a copy. He is given an advance, in 
anticipation of those royalties, of £^o. To earn that 
royalty a sale of 1,000 copies is necessary. If the book sells 
800 copies, £40 of that £^o has been liquidated, but the 
author does not have to refund the odd ;^io (which in 
any case will have been spent long ago). If the book sells 
1,200 copies the royalties earned at lo per cent will be 
£60, of which £^o has already been received by the 
author. The further ;^io will be sent to him at the date 
of the first royalty statement, which date will be recorded 
in the contract. 

The advance may be payable in all or in part, on 
signing the contract, on delivery of the script, or on 
publication. Those points are subject to mutual agree¬ 
ment, but the beginner whose first associations with a 
publisher are through the acceptance of a submitted 
script is unlikely to receive an advance before publication 
day. 

But, the beginner may claim, that will be perhaps 
six months after the receipt of the acceptance of the 
script; perhaps (if it is well travelled) a couple of years 
after tlie completion of the script. And the script repre¬ 
sents a very real expenditure of thought, time, labour 
and money. 

True, but these things should not be laid at the pub¬ 
lisher’s door. It is salutary to examine his case. He will 
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expend a considerable amount in the setting and pro¬ 
duction of the book; much more than the beginner 
imagines, and it is certain that he will not see a penny 
of it back before publication day; indeed, it may be 
several months before he receives a single penny to put 
against his debit of many pounds. 

When a book’s possibilities are above the normal 
routine hopes, because of the author’s ability, or through 
the topicality of the subject, or for any of several reasons, 
the conditions of advance will naturally be improved. 
There are those authors who are in a position to com¬ 
mand a considerable advance on the signing of the 
contract, even before a word is written. There are those, 
less favoured, who can command a more modest advance 
on receipt of the first half of the book; others who, in 
view of the unusual amount of research and expenditure 
of time and money involved, may be able to secure an 
advance on the approval of a synopsis upon which the 
contract is based. There are many variations of the theme, 
but the basis of the advance—its being on account and 
in anticipation of royalties to accrue—remains the 
same. 

There will be in the contract a clause governing cheap 
editions of the book. It may provide that, in the event of 
an edition at any price lower than the original pub¬ 
lication price, a reduced scale of royalty—say lo per cent 
—may apply. On the other hand, the reduction in royalty 
may operate only when the price of the cheap edition 
is less than 50 per cent of the original price. 

This is not unreasonable in a normal case. Consider, 
for instance, the first book that had unexpectedly sold 
10,000 copies at which figure the author was receiving 
20 per cent of the i2j. 6rf. price. It would be unreasonable 
to expect that, when the book was reduced to, say, 5^., 
the author should receive 20 per cent or i^. a copy 
royalty. The publisher could not stand such a per¬ 
centage. The cost of printing the cheap edition is not 
reduced in anything like the same proportion as the selling 
price is reduced, and the royalty represents a much 
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greater proportion of the margin of profit in the case of 
cheap editions. 

There are those established authors who are assured 
of very large sales in cheap editions and they can naturally 
secure more favourable terms. I’his book is not written 
for the established author but for the writer who is feeling 
his way. 

Some publishers prefer to include in their contract 
provision for a royalty payment, which may be any¬ 
thing from 10 per cent to 90 per cent, to the author on 
the disposal of subsidiary rights, such as anthology, 
broadcasting, film, televising, dramatic, recording rights, 
etc. 

These rights, of no actual or even potential importance 
to nine writers out of ten, may be very important to the 
tenth. The author or the publisher may prefer to make 
specific provision for them at the outset. On the other 
hand, the author is not prejudiced because no mention 
is made of such rights in his contract, except, possibly, 
in the case of anthology rights. 

If, for instance, an author wrote a novel that was 
subsequently dramatized, he would not suffer because 
no provision had been made in the book contract for the 
division of receipts from that source. Such rights do not, 
in fact, come within the scope of the normal book con¬ 
tract at all, unless specifically mentioned. 

Though the first inquiry for the taking up of such 
rights might come to the author, care of his publisher 
(in the absence of his private address), it is for the author 
to make his own arrangements with the third party 
concerned. 

In the event of the author’s agreeing to the incorpor¬ 
ation of such subsidiary rights in the contract, typical 
percentages to be paid by the publisher to the author 
of all receipts under such headings are: 

Anthology, etc., rights, 50 per cent. 

Second and subsequent serial rights (as distinct from pre¬ 
book publication serialization), 75 per cent. 

Film rights, 80/90 per cent. 
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Broadcasting and television rights, 75 per cent. 

Mechanical recording rights, 75 per cent. 

There are still those who sell books outright. So great 
is the demand, alas, for the most elementary form of 
thriller that there are, to my knowledge, a number of 
writers to-day who turn out several such books a year 
and sell them to a firm at £^o-£ioo apiece. 

While I was writing this book I heard of a notable 
novelist, a man of established reputation and acknow¬ 
ledged calibre, who had contracted to write four books 
for a certain sum down in advance. The sum was a four- 
figure one, and while there is nothing illegal or immoral 
in such transactions I cannot believe that they are, in 
principle, anything but a retrograde step. 

There are exceptions; a man may have no interest in 
writing, but because of his knowledge or experience be 
asked, say, to write the biography of a colleague who is a 
public figure. He accepts the work, but writing never 
has been, and never will be, his interest. He may prefer to 
surrender all rights in the script in return for a cash 
payment and he can then forget about the whole trans¬ 
action. Some children’s books are still sold outright and 
others are bought outright because the innocent author 
knows of no other basis of contract and is not told. I 
have known several authors in the autumn of life to 
stipulate for the cash in hand to spend while there is 
time. Ihc author’s unforced preference for the outright 
cash payment seems to me to be the only justification for 
it, though, of course, there is perhaps something to be 
said for the outright payment in the case of children’s 
books which may go on selling but only in very small 
quantities over years. Royalties would be trivial and an 
expensive routine. 

The advance clause may frequently be followed by an 
option clause on the author’s next work. That “work” 
may be specified—novel or non-fiction work, for instance 
—or it may cover the next script he writes, whatever form 
it takes. The author is advised to see that the designation 
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is reasonably specific. If he writes a novel for one firm 
it does not necessarily follow that he would wish to give 
a technical work to them just because it happened to be 
his next script. 

Sometimes the option clause grants the publisher 
first option on the next book by the author at terms to 
be mutually agreed. Such a clause is worthless; its letter 
can be kept by submission of the script when the author 
has no intention of allowing it to be published for one 
of many reasons, all of which may be quite legitimate. 
As a result he just declines the terms offered and goes 
on declining them until the unwanted publisher with¬ 
draws, when the manuscript is given to the house for 
which the author intended it. After all, an author may 
have very definite reasons, after personal experience, 
for wanting to change his publisher. 

The option clause may have a definite figure in it— 
say, at an agreed advance of^^^^ioo or the accrued royalties 
on the previous book at the time of the new contract, 
whichever is the greater. Here the author gives the 
firm the definite right to first refusal of the script at the 
terms mentioned. If the advance represents progression 
on his previous book, then he may well be satisfied. 
The option at the improved terms represents the pub¬ 
lisher’s faith in him. That faith may not be justified in 
the script and the author may find his second work 
returning. 

There are other contracts, of course, which include 
not an option but an agreed advance and terms for the 
next one or several books by the writer, without the 
option of rejection. The publisher knows, in dealing with 
writers of a calibre to justify such treatment, that their 
work will reach a certain standard and that in addition 
to their consideration for him they have their own 
reputations to safeguard. 

It might be thought by earnest beginners that the 
introduction of an option clause of any kind betrays a 
certain mistrust. Surely, they say, if a publisher discovers 
unknown talent and gives it a chance, that person would 
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naturally give the same house the first opportunity with 
the next book. 

Well, one would think so, but, alas, it does not happen 
thus. Another house, noting the reception of the first 
book, makes a tempting offer. An agent, desiring a 
promising client, says: “Let me handle your work, I 
can get you much better terms, but you’ll have to get 
away from So-and-So. Leave it to me.” 

A publisher is quite entitled to make an offer to a 
promising author; an agent is equally within his rights, 
but surely the grateful author’s response should be that 
he wishes his existing publishers to have first refusal, 
even though the agent’s services may be utilized in the 
negotiations? The author himself may say quite legiti¬ 
mately to the first house that he has received a certain 
offer and he hopes that theirs wall be comparable. It is 
no fault in an author to be business-like, even com¬ 
mercial, if that word can be relieved of a certain im¬ 
plied taint, but I cannot believe that business is any the 
less keen or profitable for including considerations of 
gratitude and loyalty. 

But, alas, many a publisher who has shown judgment 
and enterprise, taken risks, and often incurred losses in 
putting a hitherto unknown person upon the map, 
finds that he departs, at the beckoning of supposedly 
more attractive terms, without so much as farewell. 

When you discover and work the tiniest mine— 
and remember mine-owner and developer benefit to¬ 
gether—it does not help your backache if, when you 
have done all the digging, someone else comes along 
and calmly lifts the gold. 

Cynicism should be endemic among publishers, but 
fortunately it is not; for the most part publishers build 
upon sound values of which the corner stone is not mere 
cash. 

There may be those—it is not pessimism to be pre¬ 
pared—who thinks that I am a whited sepulchre because 
my own books have appeared under several imprints. 
There are other, not discreditable, reasons. My technical 
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works were not suited to my first fiction publisher; the 
disposition of several of my books was governed by my 
employment at the time upon the staff of the house con¬ 
cerned. It is perhaps instructive, and not without en¬ 
couragement to some, to record that the most successful 
book I wrote was refused by thirteen publishers. Another, 
refused by a house who had published several books of 
mine successfully, was accepted by another house and 
sold 5,000 in the first six months. A novel, rejected by the 
house who had an option on it, seemed on mature con¬ 
sideration to be not quite up to standard, but nevertheless 
publishable. My agent submitted it under another name. 
At the twenty-third submission it was accepted. The 
reviews were excellent, the sales negligible. 

It is a strange game, but of one thing I am certain: 
without enthusiasm and a keen sense of humour one is 
ill-equipped. 

But to return to the advance which was responsible 
for this personal, but I hope informative, digression. 
There should by this time have appeared in the contract 
some undertaking on the part of the publisher to publish. 
Certain firms include a clause that they will publish 
within so many months of the receipt of the complete 
script. Others make their advance payable on publication 
date or within, say, twelve months of the delivery of the 
script and illustrations if publication is delayed beyond 
that period for reasons for which the publisher is re¬ 
sponsible. 

In the ordinary course publisher and author are 
anxious to get the book out as quickly as is advantageous, 
but while the publisher demands of the author specific 
dates for the delivery of the script, etc., the author may 
not be unreasonable in requiring that publication shall 
be within a certain period, unless mutually agreed other¬ 
wise. The publisher on his part may deem it necessary 
to safeguard himself against undue delay by the author 
in the delivery, say, of the illustrations, maps, etc., 
without which a particular book cannot proceed, or 
delay in the correction of the proofs. 
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A contract has a spirit as well as a letter and the 
author who fulfils both will find the publisher equally 
amenable. The best results are obtained by mutual 
co-operation. No reputable publishing house will penalize 
an author for lateness of delivery of a script, but I have 
known of cases, not in the best tradition, where authors 
have fulfilled their contract and the publishers for 
internal reasons, by which it was most unfair that the 
author should suffer, have made no move to publish 
because they were thereby saved payment of the 
advance. 

One small point that may cause difficulty is the 
author’s receipt of a suggestion from another publisher 
for a book. A man writes a book on South Africa and 
another publisher, reading it, gathers therefrom that the 
author knows much about big-game hunting. He writes 
to the author and suggests that he would like to discuss 
such a book. The author, unknown to the second pub- 
isher, has an option clause in his contract. He places the 
facts before his first publisher, who, recognizing the 
competitor’s idea and the difference in the appeal of the 
books, may allow the author to consider the suggested 
book outside his option and to go ahead with it. 

The next clause may formulate the publisher’s control 
over the production of the book. Oh, if authors would 
give that clause the respect they pay to others, how much 
easier a publisher’s life would be! 

A publisher is often only too glad to consult an author 
on some points—for instance, the wrapper—where his 
knowledge of the subject of the book may be of assistance 
in the selection. If, for instance, a book on Brazil is to 
have a pictorial cover it would be sound sense to ask 
the author to examine the design for correctness of 
technical detail. But, alas, even such authors generally 
fail to realize that the function of a wrapper is to attract 
attention to the book and to assist in its sales, not to 
satisfy the author’s artistic temperament, to perpetuate 
his wife’s favourite colour, or to match the wallpaper in 
his study. 
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Many publishers are now specifically including the 
word wrapper or jacket in the contract as among the 
ingredients over which they have control because other¬ 
wise the author may have legal right to object to the 
design. 

There are those authors who ask to choose the type 
in which their books shall be set, estimate the margins, 
give suggestions about paper, send designs for jackets, 
or, worse still, artist friends in person, and even indicate 
the desired publication day (generally a birthday or a 
rent day) upon which the book shall appear. Of such are 
not the publisher’s kingdom of heaven. 

Let the author write the book and let those who know 
their job produce it. Besides, such a plan gives the author 
so many more alibis when it fails to sell. 

The production clause may be followed by the re¬ 
mainder clause. This provides that when a book has 
“Hopped” or exhausted its possibilities honourably, 
the publisher shall be entitled to dispose of the balance 
stock at remainder prices, which arc roughly what he 
can get for them. 7 here may be many causes, most of 
them quite legitimate, why a publisher has printed more 
copies than are eventually sold. Whatever the reason, 
he wishes to clear the decks. 

It is legitimate that copies sold at remainder price 
of less than, say, 25 per cent of the published price shall 
not be eligible for royalties. If a publisher is already 
losing money on the books, he can scarcely be expected 
to pay the author for the privilege. If the remainder 
price is above, say, 25 per cent of the published price, 
the author may be entitled to, perhaps, 5 per cent of the 
proceeds. 

It is generally provided in the contract that the author 
shall first have the opportunity of purchasing some or all 
of the copies of his book at remainder prices. 

There are circumstances in which an author might 
think it damaging to his prestige to have his books dis¬ 
played for sale at a few pence or a few shillings. He can 
therefore purchase the copies himself. In other cases the 
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author may prefer to do so in order to have copies for 
private distribution. 

There should be a clause by which the rights granted 
to the publisher revert to the author in the event of a 
publisher declining to continue to print the book, or of 
his going into liquidation, or otherwise failing to fulfil 
the obligation of the contract. 

If, for instance, the first printing being exhausted, the 
publishers are too dilatory to bother about reprinting, 
it is unfair that the author should be thus prevented from 
satisfying an existing demand. If, therefore, they neglect 
or decline, to procluce a new edition within, say, six 
months of a written request from the author, then the 
rights revert. If the facts are that the publishers consider 
the book to be dead, then they cannot object to the 
author making other arrangements for it if they are 
possible. 

There will probably be an abridgment clause which 
will ask the author to refrain from writing or publishing 
any abridgment of the work covered by the contract, 
or any substantial part, without the consent of the pub¬ 
lishers. This is reasonable and should require no ex¬ 
planation, neither should the clause that provides for 
six copies of the work to be given to the author, free of 
charge, on publication, be obscure. He shall also be 
entitled to purchase further copies at the best trade 
terms, which is generally a discount of 33J per cent on 
the published price. It is stipulated that these copies 
shall not be for resale. 

An author is entitled to buy copies on privileged 
terms to give to his friends; he is not entitled to buy at 
trade terms and to sell at retail prices. The right to trade 
on such terms is not vested in an author; it is granted to 
approved sellers by the Publishers’ Association. 

There will undoubtedly be a clause that restricts the 
amount of correction by an author of his proofs. The 
alterations will probably be limited to 10 per cent of the 
original script. It is a generous limit, and I have not 
known the clause to be enforced harshly. It is a very 
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necessary clause, for some authors almost rewrite their 
books upon their proofs, and setting is an expensive 
business. This subject will be commented upon in Chap. 
XIII. 

A revision clause may be included, its object being to 
keep the work up to date without expense to the pub¬ 
lisher. After all, it is in the interest of both author and 
publisher that it should be up to date, and it is the author 
who has the knowledge. It should be forthcoming when 
the publisher thinks the need justifies further production 
expense, which expense will, of course, be the publisher’s 
liability. 

Some houses stipulate that the author shall provide 
an index if the work demands it; others do such work 
themselves. There may be a provision that, in the event 
of refusal by the author to supply an index within a 
certain time after the receipt of the final proofs, the firm 
shall be entitled to make their own arrangement for the 
work at the author’s expense. Indexing is referred to in 
Chap. XIII, and the obligations of this clause should be 
transparent. 

An illustration clause, where it applies, will provide 
for a certain number of illustrations, free of copyright, or 
if copyright fees are involved, they shall be the author’s 
expense. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to discuss this clause in its 
details because they vary so much. In some cases the 
publisher will make himself responsible for the illus¬ 
trations; in others, where the expense is heavy, the 
house will bear half the charges; in others—as, for 
instance, a travel book illustrated by the author’s own 
photographs—no question of fees will arise. 

There may, however, be a sub-clause that stipulates 
for the provision of the illustrations, etc., in reasonable 
form for production. In the case of a book submitted with 
illustrations and accepted, this point would not arise, 
for the quality of the pictures would be examined and 
approved at the time. In the case of many commissioned 
books, however, or illustrated books accepted on the 
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script, the pictures subsequently produced to fulfil the 
contract are quite useless for reproduction purposes. 
This does not necessarily suggest any dilatoriness on the 
part of the author; it is just that many people have no 
knowledge of the essentials of a good photograph, map, 
drawing, etc., for reproduction purposes. A publisher 
will soon advise upon the point and assist the author in 
the selection of more suitable examples. 

The virtues of good illustrations are sharpness of 
definition and boldness of detail. Every process of repro¬ 
duction takes something from the life of a photograph 
or drawing and many “snaps” that are accepted as 
good among friends are useless for reproduction. 

Some contracts include an arbitration clause to 
operate in the event of disputes. 

The contract, here presented in its most elementary 
form, will probably conclude with a clause stating the 
provisions for royalty payments. Accounts will possibly 
be made up to, say, 30th June and 31st December and 
payable on 30th September and 31st March. Some 
houses include a provision that after a certain period 
statements shall be rendered annually instead of half 
yearly; others that in the event of the royalties due 
falling below a certain nominal figure, they will be carried 
forward. This is only to eliminate unnecessary book¬ 
keeping and postages for trivial amounts. It will be readily 
accepted by any reasonable author, even though he 
may secretly believe that such provisions will be quite 
unnecessary in the case of his particular book. 

A contract will often include a clause that allows the 
author reasonable access to inspect the firm’s books. 

If the transaction has been put through agents there 
will be a clause acknowledging them by name and address 
as the author’s literary representatives and recording 
that they are empowered by the author to treat with the 
publisher on all matters arising out of the agreement, 
to receive royalties due, and to give a receipt therefor 
which shall be accepted by the author as evidence of the 
publisher’s discharge of his obligations. 
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That, in brief, is a skeleton contract. Many authors 
never read their contracts before or after signing them. 
This seems a little senseless but it is not evidence of 
imbecility. In the hands of reputable and old-established 
publishers to-day the author is assured of fair treatment. 
It is not possible to say with equal accuracy that in the 
hands of every author the publisher is assured of fair 
treatment. 

However, it is not just that the majority should be 
prejudiced by the selfish minority. In the ranks of pub¬ 
lishers and published I have found too many egoists, 
but many singularly charming men and women. 

Most publishers’ agreements are so worded in the 
future tense as to be “under hand” in the legal sense 
and requiring a lesser stamp duty. The author will be 
required to sign two contract forms, which are exactly 
similar, and they will likewise be signed on behalf of the 
publisher. Some houses stamp the form which is re¬ 
turned to them, and leave the author to stamp the form 
he retains. Some courteously stamp both forms, though 
legally the author is responsible for stamping his part. 
If one or other of the signatures is not made over a six¬ 
penny stamp it is advisable that the author should present 
his part for stamping at Somerset House, or at one of the 
main Post Offices with facilities for such a process, 
within fourteen days of the date of the first signature. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF AUTHORSHIP 


Libel—The author’s responsibility—Innocent coincidence— 
Plagiarism—Obscenity—Censorship difliculties—The common in¬ 
former. 


'^HE three legal aspects of authorship of which even 
the most inexperienced writer should have some 
knowledge are libel, plagiarism and obscenity. None is 
likely to be deliberately a cause for cc^mplaint in the work 
of those who read this book, but ignorance of a law is no 
defence in the event of an infringement. 

Publishers, for their own protection (and incidentally 
for the author’s, as author, publisher and printer are all 
joined in a libel action), will have certain scripts read for 
libel. But even the most expert reader may pass flagrant 
yet hidden libels of a certain class. The defamation of a 
public character is easy of detection, but no one can say 
whether an injurious statement may not be capable of 
being applied to a character who will recognize himself 
and be recognized by others and be injured personally 
or professionally thereby. An author’s intention is of 
practically no importance as regards whether or no he has 
been guilty of libel, but his intention may be, and fre¬ 
quently is, taken into consideration in the assessment of 
damages. It is not possible to libel the dead, though there 
have been actions by survivors who have claimed that 
their prestige has been damaged by false accusations 
published against their forbears. 

It is a fair defence in a civil libel action that the facts 
are true and capable of proof. A person cannot suffer 
damage to a reputation that never existed, but many 
things that the author knows to be true may be difficult 
of legal proof at the time, and facts, however true, have a 
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habit of carrying additional innuendoes when published 
abroad and these may not be disposed of easily. Fair 
comment on a matter of public interest is admissible, 
but such comment does not permit of malice and the 
comment must have bearing upon the context. 

There are certain statements which enjoy absolute 
or qualified privilege, but these arc likely to be the 
province of the journalist rather than of the author. 

It should be noted that the use of a pen name does 
not in any way absolve the author from the responsibilities 
of his statements. 

It will soon be apparent to the writer that the choosing 
of names for characters, especially undesirable characters, 
presents much difficulty. 

Recently a ‘‘Cautious Author” advertised that he was 
proposing to use the surname “Blasterboon” for an un¬ 
pleasant character in a book, and would anyone who 
could, as it were, show just cause or impediment why he 
should not do so, register his or her disapproval at once. 

The layman may see in that notice only a mild amuse¬ 
ment, but the underlying difficulty is real. The un¬ 
knowing will say, “Well, invent a completely unlikely 
name and you’ll be safe enough.” On the contrary; 
whereas there may be hundreds of thousands of Smiths 
and Browns there may be only a score of Hollyhocks, 
or some other equally unlikely name that comes to 
mind. It is impossible for the writer to invent a name 
that looks reasonably convincing and which has no 
human owner. 

Nat Gould used to explore Bradshaw for names, 
“Sapper” told me he often sought inspiration in the 
A.B.C. and Ordnance Survey maps, but no such scheme 
is foolproof. Many minor writers have suffered from this 
restriction. Even Dickens, who secured, generally from 
observation, some particularly choice and unlikely names, 
met trouble from a Mr. Pickwick. The offended owner 
of the name, who was, of course, not in any sense the 
counterpart or even the inspiration of the Dickens’ 
character, publicly advertised that he was changing his 
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name in view of the ridicule into which he had been 
brought. 

It is, of course, not sufficient for a person only to 
possess the used name to claim damages from an innocent 
author, but where there is a desire to make money un¬ 
scrupulously the temptation is apparent. There are many 
so-called solicitors who live by drawing the attention of 
parties to the entirely innocent use of their names with 
the suggestion that they shall seek to recover damages 
on a fifty-fifty basis. Too many people, innocent of the 
law and desiring at all costs to avoid the worry of its 
entanglements, pay without dispute. 

If a novel is genuine fiction and by coincidence names 
are used that are possessed by living people, these people 
cannot recover damages for libel unless it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the judge and jury that the libel is capable 
of being applied injuriously to the person who complains. 
It is insufficient for a person to claim, even to substantiate, 
that he has recognized himself in a so-called fiction 
work, or has been recognized by friends, unless he has 
been damaged thereby. 

Some authors, in innocence, are apt to include personal 
experiences and to use characters that are recognizable; 
others use existing events and put there fictitious 
characters, possibly, in undesirable activities. The author 
may be in trouble if, in those actual and limited sur¬ 
roundings, a person of the name is present at the pre¬ 
scribed time. 

A novelist can make his Jones commit murder in the 
Alpha theatre with impunity, but if he makes, say, 
Jonathan Christopher Jones commit a theft in Drury 
Lane Theatre on a particular Boxing Day matinee and 
there was a Jonathan Christopher Jones at that specific 
performance, the author may find himself in difficulties. 
In the ordinary course, however, authors need not fear 
of using ordinary names provided that reasonable care 
is taken. The coincidence of a certain Christian and 
surname belonging to a particular person in real life 
does not entitle the possessor to mulct the author and 
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publisher, but if an author deliberately uses a name of a 
party and associates with it events that might reasonably 
be understood to refer to that living person he is in a 
difficult position. It seems to me to be unnecessarily silly 
to utilize in a work of fiction existing titles, or to present, 
say, doctors or lawyers or ministers with names held by 
living members of these professions. All such names can 
and should be checked by the reference books. 

There is published in the front of many fiction works 
a statement that all the characters are fictitious and do 
not refer to any living person. Such statements are value¬ 
less and afford no protection to publisher or author. 

Plagiarism should trouble the ordinary author even 
less than libel. While his knowledge of the technicalities 
of each off ence may be equally slight, at least the occasions 
of plagiarism are more clearly defined. Plagiarism is the 
appropriation of other people’s thoughts, writings, in¬ 
ventions, etc., and the use of them to one’s own advantage, 
and, in consequence, to the disadvantage of the creator. 

An author may, for his own private satisfaction, copy 
out and keep passages from any author upon a subject 
in which he has an especial interest. When he seeks to 
publish that material it is another matter. The original 
owner, if he is not prejudiced by the second publication, 
is certainly entitled to acknowledgment and in some 
cases to payment for the use. As in other walks of life it is 
generally less expensive, to say nothing of being more 
honest, to pay by arrangement beforehand than to be 
at the mercy of the indignant owner when the theft is 
discovered. 

The line of plagiarism is, of course, drawn by the copy¬ 
right limits. Anything out of copyright cannot be 
plagiarized in the legal sense, but it does not follow that 
it is honourable or even sensible to lift whole passages of a 
non-copyright work and embody them in a new narrative 
without an indication of the original source. 

No one with a reasonably sensitive conscience will 
have any difficulty in deciding where plagiarism begins. 
There is no copyright in facts, but there can be in the 
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arrangement of them and in all other forms of literary 
expression and creation. An author is entitled to study 
and to benefit by another’s work, but that is a very 
diflerent thing from “lifting” another’s work and pre¬ 
senting it as original. Plagiarism is in essence literary 
kidnapping; it should not be beyond the wit of the con¬ 
scientious author to recognize so flagrant an offence 
even in its most subtle forms. Proof of the offence re¬ 
quires that the offending work was copied from the plain¬ 
tiff’s property, that it was substantially copied, and, of 
course, that the portion copied was copyright. 

The risks serious publishers run in regard to the present 
law of obscenity are very real, but the risks are most 
unlikely to arise in regard to books by any but fairly 
established authors. If a script from an unknown author 
were to prove acceptable and at the same time potentially 
dangerous, it is probable that, in the event of the pub¬ 
lisher deciding to proceed, he would relieve the author 
of his individual liability under this heading. 

There is no book censorship in this country; indeed, 
the present position is so anomalous that some publishers 
would prefer the establishment of an official censor. 
The theatre and the cinema are already subject to some 
control. 

With books, the Home Office cannot prevent a pub¬ 
lisher from publishing any book, nor can it protect him 
when the book has appeared. 

The unofficial censor, unofficial in that he holds no 
appointment, is the common informer or ordinary 
member of the public who complains about a book and 
can find a magistrate to agree with him. Then, though 
the “censor” is unofficial, the prosecution swiftly be¬ 
comes official. The publisher is at the mercy of the 
individual, and sometimes warped, judgments; he has no 
knowledge of the extent of the penalty. While there arc 
any copies of a book in circulation he is not immune. 
Years after publication an odd copy may be made the 
subject of a complaint and that complaint be sustained. 

An insidious book that deliberately makes vice alluring 
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may escape attention though its effects are pernicious; 
a constructive social document whose intention is good 
may be denounced. 

The pornographic book, which might run the risk of a 
prosecution under the heading of obscenity, should be 
reasonably easy to detect. The difficulty is that there are 
no standards by which to judge any book, and most 
trouble will arise from those books that, though fiction, 
utilize a background or present situations which, in them¬ 
selves, are capable of being classed obscene. 

It is clear that any law which suppressed certain modern 
books would also, if strictly applied, make it an offence 
to publish much of Shakespeare and of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and many of the classics that are to-day available 
in almost every library. The situation is most unsatis¬ 
factory from all angles, though an official censorship 
might prove even worse. 

To-day it is almost impossible for a publisher to 
decide whether a book is vulnerable, and there is no 
machinery whereby he may submit a book to a judg¬ 
ment beforehand. It is an unreasonable state of affairs, 
but not, as I say, one likely to concern many readers of 
this book. 

Those who, for a particular reason, wish to study the 
subject more closely may be glad to know that a lecture 
delivered at King’s College, London, by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, Sir Edward Tindal Atkinson, has 
been reprinted as a booklet under the title Obscene Lit¬ 
erature in Law and Practice (Christophers). 
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^T^HE few weeks after acceptance of a first book are 
memorable in an author’s life. It is well that the 
pleasure should be unclouded by knowledge of the work 
that still awaits him. 

For proof correcting is a labour compared to which the 
first writing is almost a joy. At least, I have never found an 
author who relished proof reading; not after the first few 
chapters. 

Certainly there is a thrill in receiving the first proofs, 
and the author will be surprised and gratified to find that 
the matter reads very well. It always does seem to read 
much more satisfactorily in proof than in typescript. 

However, there is much work to be done, and done on 
galley proofs, which are the clumsiest and most exasperat¬ 
ing things a printer ever invented. 

They are, of course, proofs taken from the type as it 
stands in the long trays, or galleys, straight from the com¬ 
posing machines. Some might imagine that it could be 
made up into page form before being submitted to the 
author, but they can have no knowledge of the wholesale 
corrections made by many writers on their first proofs. 
Such major operations would be doubly expensive if 
each correction involved made-up pages. 

In Fleet Street we used to have a motto: “Check it!” 
and another that said: “Correct on copy, not on proof.” 
If writers remembered these wise sayings their labour 
would be halved and the publisher’s expenses reduced. 

126 
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The proofs may arrive a few weeks or a few months 
after the acceptance of the script. While the beginner 
likes to imagine that machines are standing waiting to 
be fed with his script, such is not the case. It will, however, 
be the case that however long the author has been kept 
waiting for his proofs the first batch will bear a peremp¬ 
tory label that reads something like this: ‘Tf these proofs 
are not returned within one week they will be assumed 
to be correct,’’ which of course, they are not, because 
however careful an author was in his script revision, the 
sight of yards of almost virgin type is too much for his 
resistance. 

The printer’s reader will have made some corrections; 
many if the type is “dirty” or badly set, but few if the 
setting has been done by a good house. Few publishers do 
their own printing. 

Two sets of proofs will be received by the author; 
the marked set, clearly indicated, is to be returned. On 
this set the author’s marks should be made, and copies 
of them can be recorded on the duplicate set for his own 
reference. 

The printer’s marks will be concerned mainly with 
“literals”, wrong letters and mechanical errors of setting. 
These can be ignored by the author, but here and there 
the reader may have raised some query which should not 
• be ignored but given the author’s endorsement or con¬ 
tradiction. Frequently authors pass these queries with the 
result that further correspondence is necessary when the 
proofs are returned. Sometimes marks are made to con¬ 
form to “style”; some houses spell such words as “recog¬ 
nize” with an “z”, some with an “s”. It is advisable not 
to quarrel with “style” rules, unless they are very un¬ 
acceptable; it is a lengthy process and the printer always 
has the last word. 

The original typescript will, of course, be returned 
with the proofs, and should be retained by the author. 

If it is clear that the proofs cannot possibly be cor¬ 
rected and dispatched within the short time-limit im¬ 
posed it is advisable to warn the publisher. It is unlikely, 
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in any case, that he will proceed with his threat to take as 
read anything that is not returned within the time-limit, 
but it is as well to make sure. 

The need for careful but disciplined correction should 
be obvious; what is not always clear to the inexperienced 
is that type is built up of uniform lines. If one line is 
shortened by a correction, that line does not, obviously, 
appear short in the final page; the shortage is filled up 
from the next line, and that line’s shortage necessitates 
the bringing up of several words from the next line, and 
so it goes on, right to the end of the paragraph. 

It should be clear, but it is not, that by changing, say, 
the words “microscopically insignificant” to the word 
“tiny” it might be necessary to reset or certainly to 
respacc half a dozen or a couple of dozen lines. 

It should be the aim of the corrector, whenever possible, 
to substitute approximately the same amount of matter 
as deleted. The expert will always make straightforward 
clean cuts; the beginner will make a dozen messy incisions 
in different places. Skill will come with practice, but it 
should be stressed that however quickly the formidable 
bundles of proofs arrive and however urgent their cor¬ 
rection appears to be, they must not be corrected for long 
stretches at a time. Proof reading is not work to be 
scamped, and it is trying to the eyes. Those who seek to 
do too much at a sitting will find that gross errors escape 
them. 

Type should never be corrected over the words con¬ 
cerned; all corrections should be made in the ample 
margins provided. Here are the generally accepted 
signs. The chief point is for the author to make his mean¬ 
ing perfectly clear, not to someone with whom he has 
discussed the knotty point for several heated minutes, 
but to a compositor who regards the masterpiece as so 
much “time”. 

It is unnecessary but perhaps sensible to initial each 
galley slip as it is proved; this is evidence that a slip which 
bears no author’s marks has not escaped the author’s 
eye. 
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Mark in Text 

s under any letter(s) 
or word(s) to be al- 
-itered as shown in 
the margin. 

Line through let¬ 
ter (s) or word (s) to 
be deleted. 


Line through point 
to be altered as 
shown in the margin, 
or caret mark (/x ) 
in space where point 
should be inserted. 


Marginal Note 

Meaning 

= or 

Capital (s). 

= or d.C. 

Small capitals. 


Delete. 

©/ 

Full stop. 

) 

Comma. 

Colon. 

1 

;/ 

Semi-colon. 


Straighten lines. 


Apostrophe. 


Inverted commas. 

Hyphen. 

o /a 

Dash (i.e. 2 ems 


# 


Insert space. 


through lines to be 
straightened. 


Caret Mark (a.) in 
space where apos¬ 
trophe, &c., should 
appear. 


A 



(Pan,. 


'"un, on. 


0 


Words, d:c., to be in¬ 
serted. 

Equal, i.e. even, spacing. 

Close up. 

Less space. 

Transpose words or 
letters. 

New paragraph. 

No new paragraph. 

Leave as printed. 

Close up lines. 


Caret Mark ( a ) 
through space where 
words, &c., should 
appear. 

_under uneven spaces. 

O between words or 
letters to be closed up. 

between words in 
question. 

round words or 
letters to be trans¬ 
posed. 

Z. in front of word 
where new paragraph 
should begin. 

c*—^ between end of ^ 
paragraph and begin- " 
ning of new para¬ 
graph. 

.... under words, &c., 
deleted in error. 

0 between lines to be 
closed up. 
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Marginal Note 

Meaning 

Malt in Text 


Letter upside down. 


X 
/.c. 
nremn.. 
or itat. 

Letter (s) of wrong sire 
(i.e. wrong fount). 
Letter (s) or space too 
high. 

Bad type. 

Small letter (i.e. lower 

case). 

Roman type. 

Italics. 

Clarendon, or black, 
type. 

Place in centre of line. 

__ under any letter (s) 
or word(s) to be al¬ 
tered as shown in the 
margin. 


The impetuous author is advised to make major 
corrections first in pencil, because experience has shown 
that with some the correction uv^c runs riot and the 
first correction is by no means the last, with the result 
that the printer is left with a confusion of marks that 
might mean anything. 

It is as well to recall the contract clause which stipulates 
for a 10 per cent alteration in text. This, of course, does 
not include printer’s marks, and is an ample percentage 
in all normal cases, but the beginner should remember 
that three words substituted for one, though they affect, 
as regards marking, only one line, mciy disturb and cause 
resetting of twenty lines, or even more, to the end of the 
paragraph. 

I have never known this corrections clause to be 
operated harshly, but in the excesses of enthusiasm that 
come to first authors it should not be overlooked. 

One small point that disturbs many beginners is that 
Chapter headings, etc., will be in what, to the uninitiated, 
appears to be a most unsatisfactory type. The lines need 
not be corrected. They have been set on the machine on 
which the body matter has been set. Later, when the 
metal is paginated these “catch lines’’ are replaced by 
properly set lines in the type and style that will eventually 
appear. The author should not, therefore, write to the 
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publisher indignantly to point out that the type chosen 
for the chapter headings is absurdly small, that he would 
really much prefer the use of capital letters and surely 
most books have such lines in the middle of the page, 
not at one side or the other? The printer will only smile, 
because he is used to innocence, but it is only human 
nature in some circumstances to interpret innocence as 
ignorance. 

The next set of proofs will be paged, either in numbered 
and cut page form or with the matter divided into 
numbered pages on the galleys. If the author’s corrections 
have been recorded also on the duplicate set of proofs 
which he retained it will be easy to see that they have 
been effected. It is unlikely that many further corrections 
will be necessary, but it is wise to read through the proofs 
carefully. Sometimes, in lifting type, lines are transposed 
at the ends of pages, sometimes even a whole page may 
be transposed. Occasionally an operator, in resetting to 
correct one mistake, will make another. Such slips should, 
of course, be detected by the printer’s reader, but a 
double check is never wasted. 

It will be noticed that the pages are grouped not in 
chapters but in units of, generally, sixteen pages. Each 
of these units is known as a “signature”, and will probably 
bear a letter at its lower inner edge. This facilitates the 
collation of the book before and at binding. The unit 
principle also accounts for the occasional odd blank pages 
at the end of a book. 

The first few introductory pages are generally a 
separate unit and proofs of them may not be sent until 
later. They will include an index of the chapters and of 
the illustrations, if any. If the list of chapters and pictures 
were supplied with the script by the author the page 
numbers obviously could not then have been inserted. It 
behoves the careful author to check the items in the index 
and the page numbers with the page proofs. 

The “prelims”, as the odd front pages are called, 
will include the dedication, if one is required. It is usual 
to send such a dedication with the script and a proof of it 
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will then appear, but sometimes it is not added until the 
proof stage. It is customary, as I have stated, to obtain 
permission for the dedication from the person con¬ 
cerned unless he or she is an intimate friend or close 
relative. 

It is advisable, if an author wishes a list of his other 
works to appear, to include details of them in the pre¬ 
liminary pages of the script. Not all of them may seem 
acceptable to the publisher. Some authors make a habit 
of listing every book they have ever published—and 
some they have written without publication. The selection 
should be governed by the type of book in which they 
are to appear. A technical writer may be an excellent 
light novelist, but some publishers will think that a list 
of his gay titles may detract from the value of his serious 
work in some readers’ eyes. 

It is advisable that in the page proofs the page tidings 
should be checked. Each page will probably bear at the 
head: “Chapter . . .” or that chapter’s particular title. 
The continual repetition here is a danger. That which 
appears a dozen times becomes wearisome to the printer’s 
reader, and in more than one of my books I noticed, in 
proof, the transposition of the title and the chapter 
heading, or the carrying on of a chapter title into pages 
dealing with the next chapter. Small points, these are, 
but correction makes for satisfaction and efficiency, and 
if such a slip eludes author and printer’s reader it will 
probably be the first thing that catches a friendly critic’s 
eye. There are few more maddening questions to counter 
than the friend’s half innocent, half critical: “What’s 
happened here, old man?” 

It is sensible to ask to see proofs of the illustrations, 
if they are not submitted automatically. The block- 
makers’ proofs are flatterers. They are scarcely a fair 
indication of the quality because they are carefully 
pulled on a heavy art paper. The pictures should, how¬ 
ever, be seen with the captions, legends, or descriptions 
underneath. 

When illustrations were submitted by the publishers 
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with the “legends” attached, one author, to my know¬ 
ledge, wrote to point out very firmly that the descriptions 
supplied were accurate in every detail and not in any sense 
legends. So I mention the several names that are given 
to the lines of text underneath illustrations. 

It is as well to ascertain the disposition of the plates 
in the book. Some houses that lack co-ordination between 
departments seem to regard the illustrations as so many 
plums to be distributed evenly through the pudding 
without thought for the position of the related text. 

The acknowledgments that are required by the 
agency will be placed under the photographs in small 
type by the publishers. It is, however, the author and not 
the publisher (assuming the pictures are his liability) 
who will be responsible for meeting complaints by the 
agencies when the book appears, so it is wise that he 
should satisfy himself that everything is in order. 

If it is possible to wait for a paper-bound copy of the 
book before seeking the foreword, so much the better. 
Those whose forewords are likely to be of any assistance 
are busy people, and it wants a kind heart indeed to be 
favourably disposed towards an unsolicited bundle of 
galley proofs. 

The publisher should be consulted before a foreword 
is sought, for a foreword can be an embarrassment as I 
made clear in Chap. VI. 

Unless the writer of a foreword is prepared to leave 
the matter in the author’s hands it is sensible to submit 
the proof and the copy to him for correction. It is courte¬ 
ous to see that the writer of a foreword, either through 
the publisher or the author, receives an early copy of the 
book. 

Indexing is a labour in itself, and I have been fre¬ 
quently astonished by the complete helplessness of other¬ 
wise intelligent people when faced with this task. I do not 
refer to a highly technical index which may be expert 
work, but to the index of three or four hundred entries 
in the normal non-fiction book. 

The general attack of the beginner is: “Well, that’s 
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easy enough; you just write down all the A’s on one page 
and B’s on the next, and so on.” 

The difficulty, of course, is that the sections are not 
only alphabetical, but entries are alphabetical under each 
section. When under “A” you write, say, ‘‘Artichoke”, 
you do not know at theit stage whether there will be 
for tv “A” entries after that, or twelve before it and 
twenty-eight after it. Indeed, as you make each one of 
those forty “A” entries you can only guess at its final 
position in the list. Some wTitc them down consecutively 
as they pick them out of the manuscript, and then seek 
at the end to mark the ultimate positions by means of 
ringing round and transposing. Tlie result is something 
like an intoxicated balloon barrage broken loose and no 
printer will face it without more snull than is good for him. 

The simple plan is to allow a long page for each 
letter, and to remember when recording each entry the 
rough classification of the vowels. Where the first vowel 
of the word under a letter is “a” (Rabelais) put the entry 
well up the page, if a “u” (Runcirnan) put it well down 
the page. This allow^s room for fitting in the later entries 
and if, inevitably, some of the entries are far apart 
eventually, this is no bother to a printer. There is no 
work in a space. 

The other method is to write the entries on cards— 
half postcards, for instance, for the cards can be quickly 
sorted into alphabetical order under each letter. Setting, 
of course, is much more difficult from such cards as they 
have to be flicked over one by one. A typescript should 
be made from them. 

It is not kind to use, instead of cards, pieces of thin 
paper. These, by the time they have been handled and 
sorted, caress each other and have an instability that is 
quite immoral. It is also not advisable, though it may be 
quite simple, to use cards little longer than the words 
written thereon. I have been offered indices compiled 
on what might have been cigarette cards. By the time 
these have travelled and shuffled in a box much too 
large for them their future is not assured. 
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When, for amusement, I proffered one such glorious 
muddle to a printer he said, feelingly: “It only wants 
the mice to get at ’em and we’ll be orlright.” 

Proofs of the index should be seen and the page num¬ 
bers compared with the book’s proofs. 

The size of the book, the type, paper, and general 
production are not for the author’s decision. He may 
perhaps be consulted about the jacket, but not necessarily. 
The jackets of several successful writers, who, presumably, 
demand to be humoured on the question of production, 
make clear that they have had too much say in the matter. 

The author will certainly be ill-advised to clamour 
for a definite publication date. Publication of a book is 
not just a question of printing and distributing; the 
volume has to be absorbed into the publisher’s machine. 
It has, for instance, to appear in an announcement list, 
and such lists are probably issued only twice a year. 
Copies have to be sent to travellers for the book to be 
subscribed; copies must be sent abroad, review copies 
will probably be dispatched a fortnight before pub¬ 
lication day. There are many factors governing its choice; 
linking with, or avoidance of, certain other books in the 
publisher’s list, or in another publisher’s list, the syn¬ 
chronizing with a particular event or seasonal activity, 
the avoidance of certain bad days or periods. 

Let loose with a calendar many an author would 
choose Good Friday, August Bank Holiday, annual 
stocktaking, or one of half a dozen equally unsuitable 
periods for the suggested publication of his book. 

These are trade points with which the author need 
not be concerned, but when publication day approaches 
the author can be of assistance to his publisher. There 
may be specialized publications and specific people to 
whom copies of the book could be sent with advantage. It 
may be useful to print an advertising card or prospectus 
and possibly to circularize the author’s friends on pub¬ 
lication day. 

Except in rare cases where some established novelists 
include in their contract a clause stipulating the min- 
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imum amount that shall be spent on advertising, this field 
is not the author’s concern. 

Every author feels that his book is the only book in the 
publisher’s spring or autumn list, and some in their de¬ 
mands upon a publisher’s time and patience undoubtedly 
act upon that belief. 

Many, if not all, are convinced that their books are 
most inadequately advertised. It would be salutary if 
they ascertained the advertising rates of many of the 
leading literary newspapers and periodicals and esti¬ 
mated approximately how much had been spent on their 
book. They would be surprised. 

Far from being averse to advertising, a publisher is 
most ready to find and to advertise extensively a book 
that (a) has outstanding qualities which merit wide 
recognition, (h) is selling swiftly enough to justify added 
efforts. It seems to me that an author cannot fairly dis¬ 
sociate himself from either of these circumstances. He must 
not dismiss the publisher as ignorant or obstinate if he 
pays more attention to the eloquence of the sales figure 
than to the author’s arguments. The first person to be 
affected by bad sales is the publisher. 

Instead of stressing a point which has already pricked 
the publisher sorely the author would be more profitably 
engaged upon another book, or at least upon improving 
his literary craftsmanship. 

The author need not give a thought to the statutory 
deposition of certain copies of each book published. The 
publisher will deal with that point automatically. It is 
not safe to assume that the publisher—or even the agent— 
will take equally prompt steps to safeguard the U.S. 
copyright in the book. Unless the book is completely 
manufactured in the United States certain technicalities 
of registration have to be met to secure ‘‘ad interim” or 
full-term copyright. There arc date limits which make it 
advisable for the author to ascertain on publication that 
the process has been followed. 

I have throughout this book suggested that the means 
of self-improvement and the achievement of the best 
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that is in an author rest with himself. But there are 
those who need also the mental and psychological en¬ 
couragement of company and for them there are many 
organizations. It is unnecessary to state here the services 
and opportunities offered by each. The major organizat¬ 
ions are listed in The Writers' and Artists' Year Book and a 
list of the Writers’ Circles can be obtained from The 
Writer. Those interested will secure full details from the 
secretaries concerned. 

I know, perhaps better than most, the heart-break of the 
early years. I wrote in every spare moment for two years 
without seeing a word in print. The absence of literary 
friends, or competent critics, is still sharp in my memory. 
But there is a danger for some that may outweigh the 
undoubted advantages of enterprising writers’ organi¬ 
zations. 

It is easy to accept the social side of their activities 
and to slip comfortably into an alternating atmosphere 
of genial self-approval and self-pity. Mutual criticism, 
mutual encouragement, mutual endeavour are excellent. 
I have seen thousands benefit thereby, but for every 
thousand there are at least a hundred who give nothing 
valuable to a club and take nothing constructive from 
it. 

The purposeful member can learn much from lectures 
and discussions, and does; alas, there are others who 
regard the meetings, though they would never admit it, 
as a literary bath in which to lounge regularly. They 
prefer, if possible, another member to keep the mirror 
clear of steam so that they can see themselves com¬ 
fortably and flattering while they relax. 

It is not my habit to be destructively critical, and only 
those with a guilty conscience will misconstrue my 
remarks. 

It is not the purpose of this book to attempt to shape a 
writer’s career. If the stuff of writing is in him there will 
be few moments of deeper happiness than those when he 
sees his name upon the spine of a well-produced and not 
unworthily written book. As artists always knew and the 
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song-writer once discovered, the best things in life are 
free. Acceptance of this estimable philosophy will prepare 
him for the long wait for his royalties and perhaps be 
some sustenance when the modest cheque arrives. 

It would be a delight to me to know that some readers 
of this book enjoyed the satisfactions I have outlined and 
suffered none of the disappointments. It would delight 
me, I say; for this book is written with the desire to assist 
that achievement. After twenty years of living by my pen 
and blue pencil my enthusiasm is undiminished, but I am 
conscious that I should be criminally misleading if I let 
it appear that success in authorship could be achieved 
without hard work. 

Some there are who have luck, but luck for the one- 
talent or the ten-talent man is not a long-term 
investment. 

Arnold Bennett, who was not only able, but successful 
and prolific, admitted that ‘‘I find a novel the damnedest 
nerve-shattering experience as ever was. Nothing but 
my strong aversion to being beaten by anything on God’s 
earth that I set myself to whip prevents me from throwing 
up the present one ... It is the arrangement that kills 
one, the mere arrangement of sensation and event which, 
in a manner o’ speaking, one knows by heart.” 

I mistrust glib facility; ‘‘easy writing’s curst hard 
reading”. I shake my head when young people write to 
me, as so many do, and say: “I generally do two novels 
a year, and, of course, dozens of articles and stories. I 
reckon to do four or five thousand words a day—and, of 
course, I get plenty of exercise, too. I just can’t stop 
myself. I was the same at school.” 

It is said that if men had to bear children there would 
be no babies, but I believe that in writing, however 
humble, nothing worth while comes forth without 
travail. There is such a thing as literary diarrhoea. 

In the hope that those who were sufficiently enthusiastic 
to buy this book and have followed its advice will eventu¬ 
ally succeed I conclude with a business note. It is possible 
for an author to obtain literary allowances in respect of 
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income tax assessments. Any income tax office will give 
full details of concessions. 

I always insist upon a business-like approach to writing, 
and the need for methodical records. In any case, ihe 
author, however small his earnings, must render account 
of them for income tax returns. Against them he can set 
certain admitted allowances. These include actual ex¬ 
penditure on renewal of reference books and on mag¬ 
azines, newspapers, etc., bought for business purposes. 
Actual expenditure on renewal and repair of tools of the 
writer’s craft—typewriters, fountain-pens, etc.—and on 
professional stationery is allow^cd but depreciation cannot 
be included. 

If the author uses one or more rooms solely or partly 
for professional purposes it is possible to obtain allowances 
for rent, heating, and lighting of these rooms which would 
not be otherwise incurred. An author is entitled to claim 
allowance for telephone expenditure on calls necessitated 
by his business as a writer and on typing and secretarial 
assistance, agents’ and press cutting fees, etc. 

When an author becomes a professional writer in the 
sense that writing occupies his whole time and/or is his 
sole source of income, several other expenses may be 
professionally incurred and certain allowances will also 
be admitted. 

While I hope that many readers of this little guide 
will reach that level from choice, their experience by 
then will be such that they will require little advice 
from me. 

I can, however, express the sincere hope that, when 
they have had as long as I have had at the writing game, 
they will still possess my zest for it. If so, whatever their 
bank balance, they will have chosen wisely. 

Dare I add that for income tax purposes a professional 
author is not one who writes books but one who also sells 
them? 

I was recently offered a novel by an author whose 
printed notepaper bore the legend “Author of. . .” and 
then followed a half-dozen book titles. 
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None was in the reference catalogues; none had been 
published. True, there was no mis-statement; he had 
written them. Such enterprise might perhaps be more 
happily employed in high finance. Certainly I do not 
feel competent to advise its possessors. 
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IMPROVING YOUR VOCABULARY 

{In response to many requests I here print a talk given as 
Chairman of the Writers’ Summer School, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire, 1950— C,H.) 

I SPEAK to you not as a master of etymology, or as an 
expert in philology or semantics. I cannot draw a cheque 
for thousands upon the bank of literary erudition. I offer 
only some small change accumulated from a life among 
words. But small change is more negotiable with most of us, 
and if well used should always be bright. 

At least I can claim this: if in some things I must echo 
Dowson and say “I have been faithful to tliee, Gynara, in 
my fashion”, I can claim that throughout life, in which I 
have lived by my pen, I have been faithful to my love of 
words. It has given me, and will always yield, one of the 
deepest mental and intellectual—indeed spiritual—pleasures 
of life. My debt to the masters of words is immeasurable. I 
approach them with respect, even reverence; a devout 
lover, in fact, like Thomas Randolph: 

I touch them, like my beads, with devout care, 

And come unto my reading as my prayer. 

Such then are my humble but sincere qualifications for 
speaking to some who may be my peers and some my masters 
in the use of words. 

The so-called old-fashioned church has, I believe, for 2,000 
years claimed that contrition and penitence must precede 
absolution and amendment. Psychiatrists have just dis¬ 
covered the principle and peddle it expensively as their own. 
I believe such a state of mind is a pre-requisite in the im¬ 
provement of one’s vocabulary. 

First we must realise the glory of our inheritance; a language 
that Shakespeare made sing round the world; a language 
unrivalled in its richness of vocabulary and colour. We must 
know its magnificence, its unending possibilities in the hands 
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of masters. We must confess our neglect of it, our misuse of it, 
our general lazy ineptitude. Then, and then only, can there 
be the right climate of mind and outlook in which to con¬ 
template, initiate and nurture improvement. 

Immediately we are beset by a sense of inadequacy. But 
let us not make it a complex or an invalid excuse. We may 
agree with O’Shaughnessy that we are the music makers and 
we are the dreamers of dreams . . . We would like to be; 
would be, we comfort ourselves, if we had the opportunity. 
Is it a question of having opportunity, or of not taking it? 
No one can fairly plead handicaps of the past, real or in¬ 
vented. Everyone here has had a wider and better edu¬ 
cation than was enjoyed by some of the immortal masters of 
English prose. Do you suppose that Burns could pass modern 
school certificates, or that Bunyan would get a good I.Q. in 
the new fangled intelligence tests? One of the greatest and 
most sensitive short story writers of to-day, A. E. Coppard, 
left school at the age of nine. 

Do you know that the vocabulary of the Bible is only about 
six to seven thousand words, from which can be deducted 
probably a thousand archaic, ritualistic and historical 
Hebrew' words—the phylacteries, the sackbuts and psalteries, 
the ephods, frankincense and gopher. Five thousand words. 
That ought not to be beyond any writer, and probably half 
of them arc familiar and used before school days are finished. 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary, in its peerless splendour, reveals 
only 16,000 words. 

You can read all newspapers and most well written books 
with a vocabulary of three thousand words. That should not 
be beyond any normal person, however inadequate his or her 
official education and background. And education means 
drawing out. However good your schooldays, they can be 
but the start; the impressing of principles, the stimulation of 
curiosity, the setting up of proved oiteria. Education in 
language, as in all things, is in your hands. It need never stop. 
It should never stop. 

Let us accept then that everyone is, if not completely 
equipped, adequately equipped for progress. What then shall 
be our most effective and productive angle of approach ? 

I believe it to be contained in this injunction: “Make 
friends with words.” Make friends, loving friends with words; 
the raw material of our trade, craft, profession, vocation, 
racket—call it what you will. A pianist will caress the notes 
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lovingly, a carpenter will feel and assess the characteristics 
of each piece of wood. Words can be handled thus, and 
should be, for much happiness comes ihtough the hands— 
and understanding. 

I am told that to sensitive musicians eacli note ol' the octave 
has a different texture, a different colour; an indelible, 
individual character. So with words; they have their own 
particular music, their fitting moods, their personal atmos¬ 
phere. 

Some—at least to me—have a nimbus about them and 
should be used with deference and humility: such words as 
Lullaby, twilight, pavilion, splendour, benison, 
burnished, apparalled, tranquillity, soliloquy . . . 

Contemplate the iridescent rainbow of Revelalion: Jasper, 
sapphire, chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, chrysolite, 
beryl, topaz, chrysoprase, jacinth, amethyst . . . 

You may have other choices; my plea now is only that you 
shall recognize the infinite jewellery at your command. Its 
use for the vestment of a saint or the brazen seduction of the 
harlot’s raiment is entirely your concern. It is still a jewel. 
No shoddy, slapdash handling by you can destroy its ])eauty; 
a fair setting can enhance it. 

We must realise, if wc are to use words bountifully, that each 
letter even has its contribution to the harmony or contrasting 
discordance of our prose. Think of the general, but not 
invariable, unpleasantness of the sn —snout, sneer, snarl, 
snigger, sneak, snoop (now, God shame us. Government- 
sponsored), snotty, snide . . . 

Listen to the strident challenge of the repeated i — 

Arise, shine for thy light is come. 

Truly, as the Bible says in another context, '‘How forcible 
are the words of uprightness”. 

Realise the vibrant magic of the r\s and o's which Shake¬ 
speare delighted in: Star-crossed lovers . , . To-morrow and 
to-morrow and to-morrow . . . Macbeth’s pluck from the 
memory a rooted sorrow. 

Observe the nostalgic yearning of the y —yesterday, 
youth, yore, yield. It has a tenuous, backward pull about it. 

Notice the sharp activity of the k or the cr or the sc: kick, 
keel, crack, crash, crush, crisp, crumple, scalpel, scarify, 
scrutinize. Even crimson has an anguish about it, like the juice 
of a crushed fruit. And remember Keats’ “scarlet agony”. 

Appreciate the soft undulancc of the m’r; Season of mists 
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and mellow fruitfulness. The moan of doves in immemorial 
elms and the murmurings of innumerable bees ... a mother’s 
ministrations; the melody of strings. 

It is true that these letters and combinations are not always 
so significant; they can be erratic, like writers, but we do well 
to realise their particular possibilities, as we do well to realise 
our own—and those of our friends. 

Salute the essentially suitable, graphically visual words— 
steely, brazen, homespun, tweed; the challenge of armour 
and the softness of raiment; the richness of vesture and the 
dancing tarantella^ minuet and sarabande. If you would watch 
the dance of words, read Chesterton’s Lepanto or Belloc’s 
Tarantella, 

Do not neglect alliteration’s artful aid—so long as it is not 
artificial. Respect the claims of the onomatopoeic words— 
whirr, whizz, boom, whine, wheeze, whisper, whimper. 
Remember the insistent emphasis of repetition, the clang, 
clang, clang on the anvil; Kipling’s Boots, boots, boots . . . 
the tintinnabulation of the bells. 

The use of devices requires technique, and the art to 
conceal it. 

We must realise the potentialities of even the slender 
phrase—the indelible significance of a few words, if they arc 
the right words. I resist such bounteous fields as the Bible 
and Shakespeare and the major poets. I offer the uncom¬ 
fortable wedding ride of the corpulent Dr. Johnson, when, 
his wife proving perverse, he says ‘T was not to be made the 
slave of caprice”. Or his phrase at the sale of the brewery, 
“rich beyond the dreams of av^arice”. His contemporary, 
the mercurial Fanny Burney, says “Miss Mary is sensible 
and quick and agreeable”. Simple enough, but conveying 
more than many a page of laboured, lifeless description. 
And again, “He was full fraught with converse”. Can you 
not see the man bearing down like a galleon with self-inflated 
sail? Hardy’s “knuckles gloved in green velvet”, or his bon¬ 
fires “like wounds in a black hide”. An extract from Madame 
Bovary^ “Ennui, like a spider, spun its web in the shadow of 
the corner of her heart”. “Hail Mary, full of grace . . .” 
Millions recite it, but what a wealth in three words. How few 
could say more—or half as much? 

A warning is perhaps necessary: Beware of false quantities. 
I remember from early years an instructor in journalism who 
sought to illustrate the potency of a phrase by claiming a 
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supreme epic quality for two words—“Jesus wept”. That is 
inept nonsense. The phrase is trivial; the epic quality derives 
from the knowledge of Christ. If you doubt, alter the words 
to “Algernon wept”. 

As craftsmen, however humble, we have a duty which 
should be our infinite joy; to strive for the perfectly suited 
word, the admirably poised phrase. 

Lafcadio Hearn, that strange, neglected child of an Irish 
officer and a native Ionian islander, an author who adopted 
Japanese ways, wrote: 

Because people cannot sec the colour of words, the 
tints of words, the secret ghostly motions of words: 
Because they cannot hear the whispering of words, the 
rustling of the procession of letters, the dream-flutes 
and dream-drums which are thinly and weirdly played 
by words: Because they cannot perceive the pouting of 
words, the weeping, the raging and rocking of words: 
Is that any reason why we should not try to make them 
hear, to make them feel? 

“O lost, and by the wind grieved ghost come back again.” 

Fair phrases and splendid sentences are to be found every¬ 
where. They are not the monopoly of the masters. Sometimes 
these flowers of language flourish, like other flowers, in dung¬ 
hills or are nurtured by disease. Sometimes one lights upon a 
flower in a field of tares. 

It is said that John Burgon, Dean of Chichester, who had 
won the Newdigate with his poem Petra, is remembered 
only by one line: 

A rose red city half as old as Time. 

Many of us would rest content with such an epitaph, yet 
even more obscure writers can light eternal lamps. Little is 
remembered about Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, the friend 
of Pope, yet to me, in The SoldiePs Death, she has a perfect 
line: 

Trail all your pikes, dispirit every drum. 

March in a slow procession from afar . . . 

Is there anything martial more dispirited and dispiriting 
than an untaut drum? 

But beware affectation, as Berowne, one of the lord attend¬ 
ing the King of Navarre, says in Lover's Labour Lost: 

Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise. 

Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 

Figures pedantical: these summer-flies 
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Have blown me full of maggot ostentation: 

1 do forswear them: and I here protest, 

By this white glove—how white the hand, God knows!— 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be exprest 
In russet yeas and honest kersey noes . . . 

Our immediate purpose is the improving of, not necessarily 
increasing, our vocaV^ulary. As we grow older we realise that 
one of the prime gifts in the pursuance of any art is that of 
knowing what to leave out. Fougasse, that master of economy 
in line, said in a broadcast, ‘‘You know, I suppose I use the 
rubber more than the pencil”. He was picked up immediately 
by a colleague who retorted: “Nonsense! A rubber cannot be 
used until the pencil has been employed.” 

If we seek improvement in anything we arc immediately 
conscious of the vital fact that much must be left out.Perhaps 
it was never justified; it is shoddy, ill-suited, disproportionate; 
possibly its exclusion enhances that w'hich remains. 

For two formative aspects of my youth I am ever grateful, 
though I am all too conscious that 1 do not always reveal 
the lessons learned. First, I had a father who made me find 
out the meaning of every word I did not know. Sometimes, 
I suspect, he did not know them himself, but I had to look 
them up. Second, as a chorister, I lived, at first unheeding 
and then humbly aware, among the majesty and beauty of 
Tyndale and Cranmer and the great hymnologists; among 
the prose masters of all time. "I’heirs is a granary of golden 
W’ords, superbly employed. 

R(‘write from memory one of the well-known parables and 
you will probably find that you use ten times the number of 
words and achieve a tithe of the effect. Man can, as Bunyan 
did, achieve a magnificent mastery of words from the Bible 
alone. 

But thoughts must be clarified, for without clear thinking 
there can be no lucidity, no pattern, no progress. 

Dr. Johnson, that master of trenchant prose and con¬ 
versation, told Reynolds that he had laid it down as a fixed 
rule to impart whatever he knew in the most forceful language 
he could put it in, and that by constant practice, and never 
suffering any careless expressions to escape him, or attempting 
to deliver his thoughts without arranging them in the clearest 
manner, it became habitual to him. 

But there still remains the habit of expression, without 
which the finest vocabulary is not currency. And remember 
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that all aspects of writing, including vocabulary, inevitably 
and rightly, reflect the texture of the writer’s mind. I can 
think of no better compact philosophy for securing a satis¬ 
factory and satisfying texture of mind than the approach of 
the pitifully ugly, once starving actress, Charlotte Cushman, 
who became a star here and in the United States . . . 

To me it seems as if when God conceived the world, 
that was Poetry. 

He formed it, and that was Sculpture. 

Pie coloured it, and that was Painting. 

He peopled it with living beings, and that was grand, 
divine, eternal Drama. 

One aspect of vocabulary I find singularly neglected in 
beginners’ manuscripts, in which most, if not all, characters 
use the same vocabulary and style—the author’s own. 

Little progress can be expected unless a writer can observe 
the difference not only in style but in the actual words used 
by, say, Johnson in his deep pronouncements and Herrick in 
the limpid, water-colour texture of his perfect trifles. Observe, 
and recognize with respect and wonder, the ornate metallic 
brocade of Wilde, the organ music of Newman’s archi¬ 
tectural prose, the bucolic simjilicity of Burns, the sculptured, 
smooth-flowing but rather gritless prose of Stevenson, the 
stabbing, staccato excitement of Hemingway or Dos Passes, 
the lyrical lilt of Donn Byrne. See Shakesj.>eare in all his 
moods and images, matching the vocabulary with a glove¬ 
like fitness to the occasion. 

Try to achieve what that true poet of our time, Walter de la 
Mare, called “the apt accordancy between sound and sense— 
a sort of manners of the mind”. 

I believe that, given an adequate or even an inadequate 
education from the academic standpoint, genuine, deep 
feeling can give you a commendable, even a notable voca¬ 
bulary. 

One writer, whose opinions and achievements I respect, 
tells me that if you have a vocabulary, feeling will help it; if 
you haven’t, feeling will lead only to incoherence. I differ 
and was heartened to find endorsement in Montague’s A 
Writer's Notes on his Trade, He says: 

Given a natural liveliness of mind, an unlettered speaker 
may startle you with his power of giving to the word an 
urgent aptness that approaches the vivid instancy of an 
involuntary cry . . . and quick witted people who have not 
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had a great many words brought into their reach will 
sometimes come out with a surprising gift for renewing the 
sturdy infancy of a language by putting it to the simplest 
uses with a relish and glee which makes everything new 
when they touch it. Pedants are sure to turn out in force 
to impede this operation of grace or to insist that its fruits 
be thrown away. But a Shakespeare or a Bunyan knows 
how to prize them. He uses them for his own ends. And 
everybody who loves the language enough to want to keep 
it young and racy, ought to turn out too and keep the 
pedants from running amok. 

I recall the window-cleaner Mayor of Bethnal Green, 
acadamically uneducated in youth, who spoke spontaneously 
to me of “the anaemic life of Bethnal Green” last century, 
and of parachute flares “coming down like jew^elled jelly¬ 
fish”. Magnificent words from a feeling heart and mind. 

There is preserved an aged, unlettered soldier’s description 
of Florence Nightingale: 

She gave me my first hot meal. She was a fine woman. She 
had no thoughts of marriage. She wore a black silk dress 
and the rustle of it frightened away the rats from eating 
the linseed poultices. 

How few writers can convey more in simpler words or in 
equally small space? 

The great coloured contralto, Marian Anderson, after long 
battle against social ostracism and racial hatred, achieved 
international fame. It was sealed by an invitation to visit 
Sibelius. She sang to him in his home and at parting he bent 
low and kissed her hand. He said, simply: “The roof of my 
house is too low for you.” Exquisite words, born of feeling yet 
within the vocabulary of the tender child. 

When the panoply of Mirabeau’s funeral procession had 
passed a woman in the vast crowds complained aloud of the 
dusty state of the boulevards. Her artisan neighbour said: 
“Madame, they had counted on our tears.” 

I think of Simeon, who, I am told by Bible scholars, would 
have been a pious man, but not educated, still less erudite, 
in the academic sense; perhaps no more lettered than a 
verger in a country church to-day. After years of quiet ex¬ 
pectancy and unswerving faith he receives the Christ child in 
his arms. And he says: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de¬ 
part in peace, according to Thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation ...” 
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That is magnificent eloquence, all sufficient and incapable 
of improvement. For me, it never loses its power to move. 

I think of the woman to whom Coventry Cathedral meant so 
much. After the bombing she stumbled, blinded with tears, 
through the heaped ruins of her former glory. She might have 
invoked the wrath of Dante's Inferno; even Christians should 
have forgiven her if she had blasphemed. Instead she placed 
two charred pieces of timber in the form of a cross and chalked 
before them the words of the Benedicite: “O ye Fire and Heat, 
bless ye the Lord; praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever.’ 

I think of the ffictory worker who lived in a remote Cotswold 
hamlet and had been a stoker during the war. He had just 
come back from Eversliam, as they pronounce it there, and 
through the fruit orchards in blossom time. ‘‘They was like 
ballet dancers,” he said, and knew not that he spoke true 
poetry. Or of the field worker who, looking up at the approach¬ 
ing banks of dark cloud, told an inquiring rider that he would 
be “home before the edge of night”. 

O, we may comfort ourselves, in conceit, by claiming that 
our education is deficient, but we are given the instant lie 
by the great masters, and we ought also to take from them an 
infinite encouragement. A rustic can make music from a 
notched reed—and does. We boast that if only we had a 
grand piano—what music we would make! 

What pitiful nonsense; music springs from the heart and 
soul, the fashioning of it is not the task but the delight of a 
sensitive, attuned, but not necessarily academically educated 
mind. A true musician can make a melody within an octave; 
a tawdry mind can do nothing noteworthy with the key¬ 
boards of Rawicz and Landauer. 

Your vocabulary is up to you, and to you only. You cannot 
avoid its being a startlingly faithful, and sometimes shockingly 
revealing, mirror of the real you. Whether it reflects the best 
or the worst of you, only you can decide. 

Do you recall the woman with the alabaster box of oint¬ 
ment, very precious? She was told that she would be re¬ 
membered for all time—as she has been—not because she 
performed the semblance of a miracle, but because she did 
what she could. Few of us do that in the use of our vocabu¬ 
lary, and if we ever do, the occasions are lamentably infre¬ 
quent. 

Remember, if you would improve your love and use of 
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words, our incomparable heritage; a language that has sung 
its way round the world and returned with fresh glories and 
abounding vitality. And remember also “That which they 
fathers bequeathed to thee, earn it anew if thou would’st 
possess it”. 
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